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The land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pine of the forest for ages hath stood, 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are rocked on the high Cairngorm. 
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THE DEESIDE GUIDE. 



In tracing the beauty-clad course of the Dee 
Through woodland and heath, by rock, linn, and cave, 

The actors in scenes of the " dead past " we see 
Like phantoms of Fate arise from the grave. 

THE CITY OF ABERDEEN lies at the mouth 
of the Dee, on its north bank. It is the chief 
town of the county, and, with the exception of 
Dundee, the largest and most populous north of the 
Forth. It is unique in its beauty. The light-grey 
stone of which the houses are built is very pleasing 
to the eye, and has caused it to be called "The 
Granite City." So many descriptions of it, however, 
have already been given, that it would be out of place 
to enter into minute details in a work of this kind. 
It is doubtless a town of great antiquity, and was 
known to the Romans 1700 years ago by the name of 
Devana. Some antiquarian authorities place this 
Devana about eight miles up the river at a place 
called Normandikes. Here the Romans had a forti- 
fied camp, traces of which still remain ; and what is 
more natural than that they should name their camp 
after the town ? On, and near the site of the present 
town, trunks of trees have been dug up, whose 
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2 ABERDEEN. 

dimensions give evidence that in these old days 
there existed a grander forest of oak trees than is now 
to be seen in all Scotland. The trunk of an oak tree 
of immense size, that was found when the harbour 
was being made, can be seen in Duthie Park, 
close by the rockery. The Dee was called by the 
Romans Deva or Dioua (Latin and Greek names). 

The population of the city is upwards of 120,000, 
and is governed by a Lord Provost, Baillies, and 
Town Councillors. There are besides a Sheriff with 
two Sheriffs-Substitute. It sends two Members to the 
House of Commons, the city being divided into two 
parliamentary districts, the north and south. 

There are two Daily and two Weekly Newspapers 
published in Aberdeen, viz. : — The " Journal " and 
" Free Press," with their respective evening editions, 
the "Express" and "Gazette," besides a bi-weekly 
Advertiser. The "People's Journal" and "Weekly 
News " also publish Aberdeen editions. 

In directing the stranger's notice to some of the 
most interesting objects and buildings of the city, we 
would take him by Bridge Street to the centre of 
Union Street. He is at once confronted by the 
Northern Assurance Office, a new erection, which for 
design and execution, has hardly its equal in the 
country. Turning his face eastward, he has the Palace 
Buildings on his right hand, and a bronze statue of 
the late Prince Consort on his left, and marking 
the western corners of Union Bridge — a magnificent 
arch of one hundred and thirty feet span, thrown 
across the valley of the Denburn, now covered in. 
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ABERDEEN. 3 

and converted into lines of railway. Passing down 
Belmont Street from Union Street, we find, on one 
side, the South Parish Church, on the other, the 
Belmont Congregational Church, with the Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb adjoining it, and opposite 
these we have the Belmont United Presbyterian 
Church. In the Schoolhill, facing Union Street, 
across the whole Belmont Street roadway, runs the 
very handsome Art Gallery, a building erected by 
public subscription, at a cost of over ;^i 0,000, from 
the design of Messrs. Matthews and M*Kenzie, on 
ground acquired from the Governors of Robert 
Gordon's College. This ground was, 500 years ago, 
occupied by Alexander 11. , where he had a palace and 
a garden. These he gifted to the Dominicans or 
Black Friars, and there, for nearly 300 years, these 
pious men taught all that then the schoolmen 
could teach of Art, Architecture, and Music. A 
noble gateway joins the Art Gallery to the Art School 
of the city. This beautiful building was erected by 
Mr. John Gray at his own cost. Mr. Gray had 
long been a director of the Mechanics' Institute and 
Aberdeen Art School, and knew, as few knew, what 
was required in the way of an Art School. The 
generous gift represents an outlay of about ;^6ooo, 
and in recognition thereof it bears the honoured 
name of Gray. Passing through the archway, the 
grounds and buildings of Robert Gordon's College 
will be observed. The original founder of this insti- 
tution was the only son of Arthur Gordon, advocate, 
who was the ninth son of Robert Gordon of Straloch 
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4 ABERDEEN. 

and Pitlurg, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
branches of the noble house of Huntly. The 
Hospital was opened in 1750, when thirty boys were 
admitted to be boarded and educated on the premises. 
The number of beneficiaries was increased from time 
to time, the buildings being enlarged for that purpose, 
until in 1881 the Hospital was merged in the College. 
There are now over 600 day scholars in the College, 
and the evening classes are proportionally large, 
technical instruction being a prominent feature in the 
education given. Immediately in front of the gate- 
way to the college is erected a bronze statue to 
General Gordon, on the pedestal of which is engraved : 
"Charles George Gordon, R.E., C.B., Major-General, 
born 28th January, 1833, fell in his country's service 
at Khartoum, January, 1885. Dedicated to his 
memory by members of the Gordon Clan. *I have 
done my best for the honour of our country.* Khartoum, 
14th Dec, 1884." We cannot leave the Schoolhill 
and resume our walk without alluding to the interest- 
ting fact that here in the nineteenth century are again 
gathered under other influences the same educational 
guidance as was here in the fourteenth century. 
Directly west from the Art Gallery the railway and 
Denburn Valley is now spanned by a beautiful granite 
viaduct of three arches, beside which is erected a 
colossal statue of Sir William Wallace, by Stevenson. 
The statue was a munificent gift to the city by the 
late Mr. John SteilL To the north will be observed 
the Royal Infirmary, for an addition to which ;£'3o,ooo 
has recently been subscribed. Returning to Union 
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ABERDEEN. 5 

Street and going eastward — passing on the way the 
beautiful Trinity Hall of the Incorporated Trades, 
and the Fagade — till we reach Market Street, in which 
street are situated the Free Library and Reading-room; 
as also the New Market, a large and magnificent 
building, acknowledged to be one of the best in the 
kingdom. Advancing in the same direction we pass 
the Municipal Buildings and the North of Scotland 
Bank, and in the middle of Castle Street stands " The 
Cross" — the finest in Scotland. The form of the 
cross is a hexagon, on which are carved the images of 
the kings of Scotland, from James I. down to James 
VII., and from the top of the structure rises a tall 
slender pillar, surmounted by a unicorn supporting a 
scroll. A splendid view of the city and neighbourhood 
is got from the top of the tower of the Municipal 
Buildings, and in the interior may be seen a statue of 
the Queen, by the Younger Brodie; a statue of 
Provost James Blaikie, by Sir John Steele; and the 
suit of armour in which Provost Davidson fought at 
Harlaw. There is also, in the hall, a fine painting of 
the late Prince Consort, by Philip. 

The other buildings of note are the Music Hall, 
and East and West Churches. Wallace Nook, in the 
Netherkirkgate, is a curiosity worth seeing. Marischal 
College, in Broad Street, re-built in 1841, used for the 
Medical and Law Classes, contains many fine pictures, 
ingenious machines, and singular antiquities; while 
King's College, Old Aberdeen, is occupied by the Arts 
and Divinity Classes — both being in one University, 
though more than a mile apart. In the west-end of 
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O ABERDEEN. 

the city are many fine churches and houses, the 
Grammar School being most conspicuous. To the 
north is the Lunatic Asyhim, and near it the Victoria 
Park, all worth seeing. In Old Aberdeen, which is 
nearer the Don than the Dee, the stranger should visit 
the Cathedral, an old monastic-looking edifice, now 
partly restored, and King*s College, in many respects 
a remarkable building, more especially for the curious 
mural crown which surmounts it. It contains a 
magnificent library, and, as has been said, is now 
united with Marischal College. A litde to the north of 
Old Aberdeen is the Old Bridge of Don, a quaint 
Gothic structure of one arch. Regarding this bridge 
there is an old rhyme which says : — 

Brig o' Balgownie, black is thy wa* ; 
Wi' a wife's ae son, and a mare's ae foal, 
Down ye shall fa*. 

Lord Byron refers to the Bridge in his Don Juan. 

Returning to our subject proper, the river Dee, 
we will take you to the North Pier, from which you 
look across to the South Breakwater, on the Kincardine 
side of the Dee, also the Lighthouse, and a Battery 
mounting nine guns, erected for the protection of the 
Harbour. Facing about, and looking north, a long 
stretch of sandy beach is seen extending beyond the 
mouth of the Don. If the day be fine the spectator 
will see crowds of bathers of both sexes enjoying the 
pleasure of a dip in the salt sea wave. There is a 
commodious bathing station, with a great number of 
machines. Owing to a strong under-current drowning 
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ABERDEEN. 7 

accidents sometimes occur, but a rescue with life-boat 
is in attendance to succour the helpless; bathers 
should however on no account enter the sea except in 
the vicinity of the bathing station. On the bent hills 
above the bathing station is another battery, mounting 
four guns. Leaving the Pier, the tourist, in passing 
along the Quay, should carefully look at the Graving 
Dock, Victoria Dock, &c. When he has reached 
Marischal Street, he can cross to the south side, and 
will easily find his way to the Victoria Bridge, a mag- 
nificent erection, opened in 1880, passing on the way 
the New Fish Market, built to accommodate a large 
and rapidly increasing trade. Retracing his steps he 
will reach the Railway Station, by Guild Street, where 
he will see the Theatre and Opera-House. The station 
is a commodious one, with every convenience for 
passengers going north or south. About half-a-mile 
above the Victoria Bridge is the Craiglug or Wellington 
Suspension Bridge. A toll of one half-penny was 
formerly levied from foot passengers crossing or 
re-crossing, but the bridge is now free. A short 
distance from the suspension is the railway bridge, 
which spans the river in a slanting direction, that 
caused no small difficulty in erection. The arches 
are of iron, and rest on stone piers of very substantial 
construction. A short way beyond the bridge is the 
Duthie Park, a gift by Miss Duthie, of Ruthrieston, 
to the citizens of Aberdeen, and opened by Princess 
Beatrice in 1883. Alongside of the Park is the 
AUanvale Cemetery, both meriting the attention 
of the traveller. A mile and a half up the river is 
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8 OLD BRIDGE OF DEE. 

the Old Bridge of Dee. It was founded and begun 
by Bishop William Elphinstone in 1500. After his 
death, his successor. Bishop Gavin Dunbar finished 
the work in 15 16. He also built a chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, on the north end of the bridge ; 
and on the south end a pedestal surmounted with 
battlements. About half-a-century ago the bridge was 
made nearly double its former width by the Corpora- 
tion of Aberdeen. In the reign of James VI. the 
bridge was the scene of a bloody fight between the 
king and some of his turbulent nobles. Again in 
1639 the bridge was the battlefield, on which, by a 
stratagem, Montrose defeated the Viscount of Aboyne. 
To an episode of one of these encounters the 
following ballad refers : — 

BONNY JOHN SETON. 

Upon the eighteenth day of June, 

A dreary day to see, 
The Southern lords their paUions pitched 

Just at the bridge of Dee. 
Bonny John Seton of Pitmedden, 

A baron bold was he, 
He made his test'ment ere he went out — 

The wiser man was he. 
He left his land to his young son, 

To his lady her dowry, 
A thousand crowns to his daughter Jean, 

Yet on the nurse's knee. 
Then out and came his lady fair, 

A tear into her e'e : 
"Stay, stay at home, my own good lord, 

O stay at home with me !" 
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BONNY JOHN SETON. 

He looked over his left shoulder, 

Cried, "Soldiers follow me !" 
O, then she looked into his face, 

An angry woman was she ; 
"God send me back your steed again. 

But never let me see thee." 

His name was Major Middleton 
That manned the Bridge of Dee ; 

His name was Colonel Henderson 
That let the cannons flee. 

His name was Major Middleton 
That manned the Bridge of Dee, 

And his name was Colonel Henderson 
That dung Pitmedden in three. 

Some rode upon the black and grey. 

And some rode on the brown, 
But the Bonny John Seton 

Lay gaspin* on the ground. 

Then by there comes a false Forbes, 

Was riding from Driminere ; 
Says "Here there lies a proud Seton, 

This day they ride the rear.'* 

Craigievar said to his men, 
"You may play on your shield, 

For the proudest Seton in all the Ian* 
This day lies on the field.*' 

"O spoil him, spoil him," cried Craigievar, 

"Him spoiled let me see ; 
For on my word," said Craigievar, 

" He bore no good will to me." 

They took from him his armour clear. 
His sword, likewise his shield ; 

Yea, they left him naked there, 
Upon the open field. 
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10 THE COVENANTERS. 

The highland men they're clever men 

At handling sword and shield ; 
But yet they are too naked men 

To stay in battle-field. 

The highlandmen are clever men 

At handling sword or gun, 
But yet they are too naked men 

To bear the cannon's rung, 
For the cannon's roar in a summer night 

Is like thunder in the air ; 
There's not a man in highland dress 

Can face the cannon's rair. 

As a memorial of the tragic death of Sir John 
Seton of Pitmedden, the family have ever since 
carried on their coat-of-arms a head dripping blood. 
It is also said that Forbes of Craigievar, mentioned as 
playing a cruel part in the ballad, was so stung by 
remorse for appearmg in arms against King Charles, 
from whom he had received his knighthood and 
baronetcy, that he soon after died of a broken heart. 
On the head of the hill at the south end of the bridge 
is "The Covenanters' Faulds," where it is supposed 
they had their camp. 

After crossing the bridge the road divides into 
three, the one to the east leading towards Torry, the 
south one being the highway to Stonehaven, and the 
westerly one going up Deeside to Banchory. Although 
a well-kept and pleasant road, it does not carry one- 
third of the traffic of the road on the north side — it is 
a little longer which may partly account for it. The 
railway, however, has almost absorbed the traffic of 
both roads. 
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The north road branches off Holburn Street at 
South Bridge, and runs westward through what is now 
termed "The Great Western Road." Nellfield 
Cemetery is on the traveller's left hand, shortly after 
he has entered the road, and if order, adornment, and 
beauty have any influence on the long sleep, the dead 
here may rest in peace. At the second mile-stone, 
and near the village of Mannofield, is the Lower 
Reservoirs for the supply of the city with water, at an 
elevation of i6i feet at high water level. They 
contain 18,000,000 galls., a quantity at present equal to 
three days' supply. In the same neighbourhood is the 
" Two Mile Cross," the scene of many a bloody fight 
in the olden days, as well as marking the halting 
ground of Montrose in Covenanting times, previous to 
burning the town of Aberdeen. A story is told of a 
dragoon on a white horse being killed by a cannon 
shot fired from the Covenanters' Faulds at the Bridge 
of Dee, and the place of interment is alleged to be in 
the corner of a field near the top of the brae. The 
stranger however will swallow the tale cum grano salts, 
as rifled cannon had not then be^n forged. On the 
top of the same brae is a large stone, supposed to be 
Druidical, and near by there once stood the Castle of 
Pitfoddels, but not a rack is left. Pitfoddels had long 
been in the possession of the Menzies, an ancient 
family who stood true to King and Constitution at all 
times, as recorded in the old ballad : — 

Gilbert Menzies of Pitfoddels 

Did for King Charles wear the blue. 
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12 CULTS AND BANCHORY-DEVENICK. 

On this property are several neat villas, erected 
during the last few years, viz : — Morkeu, Woodbank, 
Wellwood, Balnagarth, Norwood Hall, Drumgarth, 
Inchgarth, &c. Near this also, but on the south 
side of the river, is the House of Banchory-Devenick 
(David Stewart, Esq.). At the meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen in 1859, His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort spent a night as a guest here with 
Mr. Thomson, then laird of Banchory, and Convener 
of the County. At Cults there is a foot-bridge over 
the Dee called St. Devenick's, better known however 
as Dr. Morrison's Bridge, the boys in the locality call 
it the "Shakin* Briggie." It was built by the late 
Rev. George Morrison, D.D., Minister of the Parish, 
for the accommodation of his parishioners. He also 
left a sum of money for its support. 

After passing the third mile-stone, we come to 
Cults House. At the back of this were found, about 
forty years ago, two stone coffins containing skulls, 
bones, and such-like memorials of mortality. A 
curious feature of the find was a row of stones, about 
eighteen feet in diameter, placed in a circle round the 
coffins. There still remain three cairns all of notable 
size, but as they have not been opened, their contents 
remain a buried secret. No doubt they mark the 
graves of men, so famous in thek day, that they 
anticipated the hope that their names and acts would 
endure as long as the stones. The latter are still 
there, the men are forgotten. 

Nearly opposite the third mile-stone is the Kirk of 
Banchory-Devenick, on the south side of the water 
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There had been a kirk here in very old times, for 
this Devenick, after whom the kirk was named, was 
one of the Picts, or Peghts. He was a man of such 
goodness and piety that the Roman Catholics made a 
saint of him after his death. Between the fourth and 
sixth mile-stones, on the north side of the river, are 
the properties of Beildside, Deebank, Murtle, and 
Binghill ; and on the south side is the estate of Ardo, 
the property of Alexander Milne Ogston, Esq., from 
which a magnificent view can be had of the distant 
mountains on the Upper Deeside Highlands. Adjoin- 
ing is the estate of Heathcot, also the property of Mr. 
Ogston of Ardo, on which is situated the well-known 
and popular Deeside Hydropathic Establishment. The 
House of Shannaburn (John Reid, Esq.), stands 
between Blairs and Heathcot. 

Beyond the sixth mile-stone, on the north side, is 
Edgehill, the property of Dr. Webster, who has been 
both Provost and M.P. for his native city of Aberdeen. 
Close to Edgehill is Culter House, with a pleasant 
avenue of trees leading up from the road. It is said 
to have been built by one Sir Alexander Cumming, 
in Queen Mary's days : a very extravagant and 
haughty man who, as the story goes, at the Queen's 
marriage had his horse shod with silver shoes, and so 
slightly fastened on, that when he made the animal 
caracole the shoes fell off and were picked up by the 
mob ; the height of vanity could surely go no farther. 
The coat-of-arms of this conceited knight is now to 
be seen in front of the house, but much defaced, and 
not easily deciphered. On the south side of the Dee, 
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in the parish of Maryculter, is the College of Blairs, 
chiefly designed for. the education of young raen of 
the Roman Catholic faith intending to be priests, 
having been gifted to the Church of Rome by its 
proprietor, John Menzies, Esq. It was opened in 
June, 1829, and the branches taught in it are Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian ; also Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, History, Poetry, and Theology. 
There is a president and staiF of professors, and it 
can accommodate sixty students. This interesting 
educational establishment was formerly the residence 
of the last of a most worthy race, the Menzies. In 
other years the lands around the house belonged to 
the Templar Knights, but for two hundred years 
before the death of the last laird, they were in the 
possession of his family, and by his testamentary settle- 
ment, the house, the lands, and all therein and thereon, 
were bequeathed, for educational purposes, to the 
Roman Hierarchy. There are in the library several 
valuable books and missals, and not a few important 
historical pictures, prominent among them is that of 
Mary Stuart. This portrait was bequeathed by Mrs. 
Curie to the Scots College, Douai. It was at the 
time of the French revolution concealed from the 
spoilers, and afterwards transferred to a convent in 
Paris, from which it was brought to Scotland and 
deposited in Blairs College. The artist is unknown. 
Opposite to Murtle is the property of Marybank (W. 
Mackintosh, Esq.), from which there is a good view of 
the scenery on the north bank of the river. A stone 
coffin and a clay urn were found during the trenching 
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ROMAN CAMP. 1 5 

and laying out of the grounds. On ascending the 
hill to the south, the distant mountains of Lochnagar, 
Clochnaben, and Morven may be seen. 

Near the seventh mile-stone is the beautiful estate 
of Kingcausie, which once belonged -to the Irvines of 
Drum, and latterly to the late John Irvine Boswell, 
Esq. ; but it now belongs to Archer Irvine Fortescue, 
Esq. Near the romantic little waterfall, called the 
Corbie Linn, the locality is rich in rare botanic plants. 
The Kirk and Manse of Maryculter (Rev. George 
Duncan), may be seen from the railway at Culter 
Station, and the Kirk and Manse of Peterculter (Rev. 
Charles Mackie, M.A.), on the north side. ^ A little 
above this is the Burn of Culter, crossed by a bridge, 
beside which are the Paper Mills. This is rather a 
romantic spot, the grey rocks rise very picturesquely, and 
are covered here and there with fir trees. Above, there 
is a fine large sheet of water, which falling over an 
embankment of several feet, makes a very pleasant 
sound in the twilight of a summer evening. A little 
south of this, on the top of a hill, is one of the greatest 
antiquarian curiosities on all Deeside. It is the 
Roman Camp of Normandikes, already referred to. 
The traces of the camp are as plainly to be seen as a 
newly-built dyke, and yet it is upwards of 1700 years 
since the Romans threw it up. It is a spacious 
enclosure, and capable of lodging many thousand 
men. The prospect is very fine, and one can fancy 
the Roman soldier of these old times looking forth 
from his tent door upon the mighty forest of black 
pine trees around him, and the grim, scowling sky 
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1 6 OLD KIRK OF DRUMOAK. 

above him, musing with a sorrowful heart upon the 
smiling plains of his own dear native Italy, with its 
green fields, its marble palaces, bright blue sky, and 
his own home — whose porch, interwoven with vines, 
shelters his pensive wife, musing of the absent father 
as her children play around her. From this camp 
can be seen the Barmkin of Echt, a hill that possesses 
some of the features of the Caterthuns of Brechin. 

Nearly opposite Culter Station, on the south side 
of the river, is the House of Maryculter, originally 
the property of Menzies of Pitfoddels. There is 
on this house, cut in legible figures, the date 1725. 
On the north side of the water is the old Kirk of 
Drumoak, locally Dalmaik. It stands close to the 
river, in a very quiet and pleasant spot. Among the 
epitaphs in this kirkyard are some very quaint ones. 
We select the following as a specimen : — 

In Carnie, sure, did David die ; 
We hope his souVs in heaven high ; 
His body lies beneath this stone, 
To moulder there both skin and bone. 
(It was his blessed will to wear 

A coat without a seam, 
Which fitted well in every part — 

Wove in a wyver's leem). 

The last four lines of this quaint epitaph are said to 
have been erased by orders of the late Dr. Fraser. 
The New Church stands about a mile north from this, 
on the right hand side of the road. 

Ten miles from Aberdeen is Drum Station, and 
about a mile north from the station stands the Castle 
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THE LAIRD O' DRUM. 1 7 

of Drum, possibly the most ancient erection of the 
kind on Deeside. The portion of the house facing 
the south was built upwards of two centuries ago. 
The walls are about seventy feet high, and about nine 
feet thick. It has a turret and parapet wall on the 
top, with all the requirements for a guard to a strong- 
hold of this description ; and over the door is an 
aperture in the wall, used probably for the purpose of 
pouring down molten lead on the heads of assailants. 
The tales and legends of the Irvines of Drum 
would make a volume of itself. From the days of 
Bruce, who granted the lands to William Irvine, down 
to the wars of the Covenant, they have been a famous 
race. In the battle of Harlaw an Alexander Irvine 
fought and fell, and his successors have always been 
noted for courage in the field, and courtesy and 
hospitality at home. There was long a deadly feud 
between the Irvines of Drum and the Keiths of 
Dunnottar, which ended in a marriage between 
Alexander Irvine and Elizabeth Keith, a most rational 
way of winding up the quarrel. The romantic 
marriage of another Irvine is the theme of the 
following ballad : — 

THE LAIRD O' DRUM. 
The Laird o' Drum is a-huntin gane, 

All in a morning early, 
And he did spy a weel faur'd May, 

Was shearin at her barley. 
"My bonny May, my weel-faur*d May, 

O will ye fancy me, O ; 
And gae and be the Leddy o' Drum, 

An let your shearin a-be, O?" 

B 
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1 8 THE LAtRD O' DRUM. 

"It*s I winna fancy you, kind sir, 
Nor let my shearing a-be, O ; 

For Fm ower low to be Leddy o' Drum, 
And your miss I'd scorn to be, O." 

"But cast ye afF that gown o' grey. 

Put on the silk and scarlet ; 
I'll make a vow and keep it true, 

Ye'U be neither miss nor harlot." 

**My father he is a shepherd mean, 
Keeps sheep on yonder hill, O, 

And ye may gae and speer at him, 
For I am at his will, O." 

Drum is to her father gane, 
Keepin his sheep on yon hill, O — 

**I am come to marry your ae dochter. 
If ye'U gie me your good-will, O." 

"My dochter can neither read nor write. 
She ne'er was brought up at scheel, O ; 

But weel can she milk baith cow and ewe. 
An mak a kebbuck weel, O. 

"She'll shake your barn and win your com, 
An gang to kiln and mill, O ; 

She'll saddle your steed in time o' need, 
An draw afF your beets hersell, O." 

" 1*11 learn your lassie to read and write, 
An I'll put her to the scheel, O ; 

She sail niver need to saddle my steed, 
Nor draw aff my beets hersell, O. 

"But wha will bake my bridal bread, 

Or brew my bridal ale, O ; 
And wha will welcome my bonnie bride, 

Is mair than I can tell, O." 
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THE LAIRD O' DRUM. 1 9 

Four-and-twenty gentlemen 

Gaed in at the yetls of Drum, O ; 
But no a man has lifted his hat, 

When the Leddy o* Drum came in, O. 

"Meggy Coutts is a very bonnie bride, 

And Drum is big and gawsy ; 
But he may hae chosen a higher match 

Than ony shepherd's lassie !'* 

Then up bespak his brither John, 
Says, " YeVe done us meikle wrang, O ; 

YeVe marriet ane far below our degree, 
A mock to a* our kin, O.'* 

"Now baud your tongue, my brither John, 

What needs it thee offend, O ? 
IVe marriet a wife to work and win, 

YeVe marriet ane to spend, O. 

"The first time that I marriet a wife, 

She was far abune my d^;ree, O ; 
She wadna hae walked to the yetts o' Drum, 

But the pearlin' abune ber bree, O, 
And I durstna* gang in the room where she was 

But my hat below my knee, O !" 

He has taen her by the milk-white hand 

And led her in himsell, O ; 
In through ha*s, and in through bowers, — 

"And ye*re welcome, Leddy Drum, O." 

When they had eaten and well drunken. 

And a' men bound for bed, O, 
The Laird o* Drum, and his Leddy fair. 

In ae bed they were laid, O. 

"Gin ye had been o' high renown. 

As ye're o* low degree, O ; 
We micht hae baith gane doun the street, 

Amang gude companie, O." 
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20 THE LAIRD O* DRUM. 

**I tauld ye weel ere we were wed, 

Ye were far abune my d^ee, O ; 
But now I'm marriet, an in your bed laid, 

I'm just as gude as ye, O. 

"For an I wir deed, and ye wir deed, 
And baith in ae grave had lain, O ; 

Ere seven years were come and gane, 
They'd no ken your dust fae mine, O." 

This lady is said to have died in 1710, and was 
buried in the kirkyard of Peterculter. 

About eleven miles from Aberdeen, on the south 
side of the water, is a small tower on a knoll, built 
in 1825. The tower was erected by the Duke of 
Gordon, to commemorate his coming into possession 
of Durris, as heir of entail of the Earl of Peterborough, 
after a protracted law-suit with Innes of Laithers. 
Some will have it that the tower was built to mark the 
spot where tradition says that a young man of the 
Keith family was slain in an attempt to swim to the 
south side to escape from the Irvines. The story runs 
that, notwithstanding the feud between the families, 
a Keith youth fell in love with an Irvine maiden. 
The passion was reciprocated, and as a consequence, 
stolen interviews were frequently indulged in, for love 
laughs at danger. Unluckily for young Keith, in one 
of their interviews they were interrupted, and he fled 
for his life towards the river. He plunged boldly in 
and swam for the opposite bank; getting fatigued, 
however, he availed himself of a rock in the middle 
of the water, to which he clung, where he was shot 
by his relentless pursuers. As a proof of the tragic 
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DURRIS. 21 

tale^ the rock still bears the name of the "Keith 
Stane," and the deep water around it " Keith's Pot" 
The mound called the Castlehill is about a mile up 
the river from the Keith Pot, and upon that hill, now 
covered with tall firs, stood the Castle of Durris. A 
well-known antiquarian (Mr. Jervise) has seen an 
account of the domestic expenses of one of the kings 
of Scotland (a Kenneth) while residing in this castle, 
and among other items was one of a few merks 
expended in repairs of the bridge over the Dee at 
that spot. The bridge of that age however, may only 
have been a ferry-boat, or the towing rope which was 
then used for hauling boats from one side of the 
river to the other. There is now a substantial bridge 
at Park Station, and another at Crathes Station, three 
or four miles further up; the former built by the 
Deeside Railway Company, and the latter by A. W. 
Mactier, Esq., late proprietor of Durris. The lands 
of Durris were plundered, and burned, and spulzied 
by the pious Covenanters on Sunday, 17th March, 
1645, ironically illustrating the old proverb— "The 
better day the better deed." The heirs of James 
Young, LL.D., now hold the lands of Durris. The 
principal hill, as seen in passing, is Cairn Monearan, 
which is 1264 feet high. The Loch of Drum, 
although of less extent than formerly, is said to cover 
about 80 acres. On the north-east side of the loch 
is the " King's Well," said to have been used by the 
kings of Scotland when hunting in Drum Forest. 

Near the twelfth mile-stone is the House of Park 
(Andrew Penny, Esq.), surrounded by fine policies 
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22 CRATHES CASTLE. 

— it is in fact one of the most beautiful seats on the 
Dee. The chief objects of interest in the vicinity 
are the Gallows Bum Waterfall ; the Loch of Park ; 
the Three Wells, viz. : the King's Well, the Priest's 
Well, and the Prophet's Well ; the Antique Stone, the 
Mausoleum and Obelisk, the Embankment on the 
River, Gas Work, Aquatic Garden, &c. 

A mile beyond, on the roadside, once stood Park 
Inn. This inn was noted for its neatness, cleanliness, 
and attention paid to all travellers, whether driving, 
riding, or walking. Railway travellers need no inns, 
" for," as Scripture says, " they rest not day nor night" 

About a mile east of Crathes Station, on the 
opposite side of the river, is the Kirkton of Durris, 
consisting of a patch of neat cottages, with a brook 
spanned by a small bridge, and a sprinkling of trees 
scattered around it — which create a bright piece of 
scenery. The Church of Durris (Rev. M. Duirs), in 
the neighbourhood, was built by the Duke of Gordon 
in 1822, a nobleman who was a universal favourite 
both in the town and county of Aberdeen. 

A little beyond the fifteenth mile-stone is Crathes 
Castle, the seat of Sir Robert Burnett, Bart, of Leys. 
This is a very stately building of the Gothic style of 
architecture. It is a very ancient erection, having, it 
is said, been built in the time of the Picts, by one of 
their architects, whose effigy, with a gold-laced coat, 
a three-cornered cocked hat on his head, and a 
Spanish rapier by his side, was carved on the top of 
the castle. Think, O antiquarian reader, of the 
savage Picts in such attire. Setting this anachronism 
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THE BARON o' LEYS. 23 

aside, it cannot be denied that Crathes Castle is a 
very ancient structure, and there is a quaint old 
ballad with which we beg leave to introduce the 
family : — 

THE BARON O' LEYS. 

The Baron o* Leys to France has gane, 

The fashion and tongue to learn ; 
But hadna been there a month or twa 

Till he got a lady wi* bairn. 

But it fell ance upon a day, 

The lady moum*d fu' sairlie ; 
Sa3rs, "Who's the man has me betrayed ? 

It gars me wonder and fairUe." 

Then to the fields to him she went, 
Saying, "Tell me what they ca* thee? 

Or else V\l mourn and rue the day. 
Crying, Alas I that ever I saw thee ! " 

'*Some ca' me me this some ca' me that, 

I carena fat befa' me ! 
For when Tm at the schools o' France, 

An awkward fellow they ca* me." 

"Waes me now, ye awkward fellow, 

And, alas ! that ever I saw thee : 
Wi* you I'm in love, sick, sick in love 

And I kenna weel fat they ca' thee." 

"Some ca' me this, some ca' me that. 

What name does best befa' me ; 
But when I walk in Edinburgh streets, 

The Curling Buckle they ca' me." 

"O waes me now, O Curling Buckle, 

And, alas ! that ever I saw thee ; 
For I'm in love sick, sick in love, 

And I kenna weel fat they ca' thee." 
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24 THE BARON O' LEYS. 

*'Some ca* me this, some ca' me that, 
Whatever name best befa's me ; 

But when I*m in Scotland's King's high court, 
Clatter the Speens they ca' me." 

"O waes me now, O Clatter the Speens, 
And alas ! that ever I saw thee ; 

For I'm in love, sick, sick in love, 
I kenna weel fat they ca' thee." 

"Some ca* me this, some ca* me that, 

I carena what they ca' me ; 
But when wi' the Earl o' Moray I ride, 

It's Scour the Braes they ca' me." 

"O waes me now, O Scour the Braes, 
And alas ! that ever I saw thee ; 

For I'm in love, sick, sick in love, 
And kenna weel fat they ca' thee." 

**Some ca' me this, some ca' me that, 
Whatever name best befa's me ; 

But when I walk through St. Johnston's town, 
George Burnett there they ca' me." 

"O waes me, O waes me, George Burnett, 
And alas ! that ever I saw thee ; 

For I'm in love, sick, sick in love, 
And I kenna weel fat to ca' thee." 

"Some ca' me this, some ca' me that, 
Whatever name best befa's me ; 

But when I am on bonny Deeside, 
The Baron o' Leys they ca' me." 

"0 well is me now, O Baron o' Leys, 
This day that ever I saw thee ; 

There's gentle blood within my sides. 
And now I ken fat to ca' thee." 
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"But ye'U pay down ten thousand crowns 

Or marry me the morn ; 
Else I'll cause you to be headed or hanged. 

For geein me the scorn." 

'*My head is a thing I canna well want, 

My lady loves me dearly ; 
So rU deal the gold right liberallie, 

For lying ae night sae near thee." 

"When word had gane to the Lady o' Leys, 

The Baron had gotten a bairn ; 
She clappit her hands and thus did say, 

"I wish he were in my arms ! " 

** O well is me now, O Baron o' Leys, 

For ye hae pleased me sairly ; 
For frae oor house is banished the reproach. 

That disturbed me late and early." 

"When she lookit o'er the castle wa' 

To view the woods so rarely. 
There she spied the Baron o' Leys, 

Ride on his steed sae rarely. 

Then forth she went her Baron to meet. 
Says, "Ye're welcome to me fairly; 

Ye'se hae spice cakes and seed cakes sweet, 
And claret to drink sae rarely." 

The Loch of Leys has lately been drained, and 
several antique copper vessels were found in the ruins 
of the old castle, which at one time stood in the 
middle of the loch. 

Opposite Crathes, on the south side of the water, 
is the hill of Cairn-shee, surmounted by a large cairn. 
A Mr. Ogg left ten shillings yearly to be equally 
divided among ten herds, to kindle a bonfire on the 
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hill to his memory every Midsummer evening ; surely 
" the longing after immortality could devise no more 
singular eccentricity than this." 

At the sixteenth mile-stone is the Porter's Lodge 
of Crathes, which is said to have been built out of 
one boulder-stone, a theory about which masons 
differ. Nearly opposite, on the south side again, is 
Tilwhilly Castle, the ancient family seat of the 
Douglasses, to whom it still belongs. It is worth 
recording that these two ancient families, living side 
by side on the banks of the Dee, each produced a 
Bishop of Salisbury — the famous Bishop Burnett 
being sprung from the family of Leys, and Bishop 
Douglass from that of Tilwhilly. 



BANCHORY, to be fully enjoyed, should be made 
the halting ground of the tourist for a few days. 
The distance by train from Aberdeen is seven- 
teen miles, and the greater part of the Burgh is 
situated to the west of the railway station. As you 
leave the station you have on your right hand, all 
along the roadway, neat cottages and villas erected on 
a sunny slope, with well-kept gardens and shrubberies. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the station you 
reach the centre of the little town, with its hotels, 
well-stocked shops, &c. Still further on many large 
and elegant villas have been erected of recent years. 
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and may be seen from the road or railway, embowered 
among the trees which thrive so luxuriantly on the 
sheltered hill side. 

Banchory has for a long time been a favourite 
resort during the summer months, and its attractions 
have been considerably enhanced since the adoption 
of the Lindsay Act in 1885, when its municipal affairs 
came to be administered by a board of police com- 
missioners. Under this board a copious supply of 
spring water was brought from the Hill of Kerloch, 
on the south side of the Dee ; an elaborate system of 
regularly flushed sewers introduced, and every means 
taken to make sanitary arrangements as perfect as 
possible. In 1887, the Burnett Park, situated at the 
west-end of the Burgh, was laid out— as a fitting 
memorial of the Queen's Jubilee — and gives facilities 
for cricket and other outdoor games. 

The Linn or Falls of the Feugh just before it joins 
the Dee on the south side, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the Post-Office, may be said to be the chief 
^* sight " of Banchory, but the visitor will not regret a 
visit to the Hill of Fare, about four miles north from the 
Burgh. It is a curiously shaped ridge of moorland; 
not very high, but about eight miles long. There is a 
hollow on the south side, called Corrichie, where, in 
1562, Huntly was defeated and slain by the Earl of 
Murray, and his son John taken prisoner, and 
beheaded next day at Aberdeen. A rocky cavity 
overlooking the scene of conflict is called Queen 
Mary's Chair, from which she is said to have viewed 
the battle. Close by the east side of a small burn is a 
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28 BANCHORY TO ABOYNE. 

spring which still bears the name of Queen Mary's 
Well. In the same neighbourhood are the remains of 
an old encampment, and various other curiosities. 
Sulphate of barytes also occurs here in the granite rock. 

Hotels. The Burnett Arms (Mr. Berry). This 
is an excellent Hotel, and hiring in all branches is 
carried on. In every department the wishes and com- 
fort of guests are carefully attended to by Mr. and 
Mrs. Berry. A bus runs in connection with all trains. 
Douglas Hotel (Mr. McPherson), and Banchory Hotel 
(Mr. Hallglen). 

Banks. There are three banks, North of Scotland 
(Mr. Sim), Union (Mr. Sharp), and Town and County 
(Mr. Gordon). Post-OfBce and Savings Bank (Mr. 
Lunan). 

Places of Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
George Hutchison, D.D.), Free Church (Rev. D. S. 
Adam, B.D.), Episcopal Church (Rev. J. C. D. Eraser), 
United Presbyterian Church (Rev. Mr. Nicol). 

Bancbor^ to Ubo^nc. 

THERE are three different routes by which the 
traveller can pass through this interesting district, 
viz : — By railway, which makes a circumbendibus 
of nearly four miles to the north of the Dee. The 
second route is by the "Old Deeside Road" which 
runs along the north bank of the river ; while the 
third takes the tourist to the south side of the water, 
by the valley of the Feugh, through the parishes of 
Strachan and Birse. 
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In the old Guide Book, the grouping of scenes of 
interest far apart from each other was found perplex- 
ing to the stranger. To remedy this it is proposed to 
describe each route separately, so that the traveller 
may have a distinct apprehension of his surroundings. 

First then, the tourist, leaving Banchory by train, 
gets a farewell view of the picturesque village already 
described, as he journeys to the north-west ; wood and 
moorland are the chief features of the landscape till 
Glassel is reached, four miles from Banchory. The 
station is small and unimportant. To the east are two 
small mansions, Glassel House, buried amongst trees, 
and Campfield. Westward of the station, a road runs 
north and south, connecting the Raemoir and 
Banchory highways. 

From Glassel the prospect brightens, and the care- 
fully cultivated fields that greet the eye of the traveller 
show that the farmers on the Burn of Beltie are no 
sluggards. The wooded heights, interspersed at inter- 
vals, give a pleasing variety to the scenery. 

Torphins Station is barely three miles from Glassel, 
and the small village that has sprung up since the line 
was made is attracting summer residents. The Burn 
of Beltie, which drains the district, is an excellent 
trouting stream. 

Hotel. There is one Hotel — the Learney Arms. 
It is a neat and well managed house ; Mr. Dickson, 
the landlord, includes hiring in his business. 

There is a Post-Office and Bank (Town and 
County), and a ftill complement of shops. 

PuPLic Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
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Duncan McGregor), Free Church (Rev. Wm. Smith). 
The services commence at 12 o'clock noon. 

A mile east from the station, on a wooded knoll, 
is Craigmile House (John Gordon, Esq.) The 
mansion of Learney lies about two miles to the north- 
east ; its owner, Colonel Innes, is a man of mark in 
the county, and takes a practical interest in everything 
connected with agriculture. Pitmurchie (J. H. Bower, 
Esq.), stands on a wooded eminence about two miles 
west of Torphins, and Findrach (Fraser), three miles 
to the north-west. 

From Torphins the train carries the traveller by a 
magnificent viaduct across a deep hollow, popularly 
known as "Satan's Den," but when, and for what 
purpose "the old reprobate" had his haunt here 
tradition is silent. Emerging from the hollow, the 
train, after a run of three miles, stops at Lumphanan 
Station. 

This village owes its existence entirely to the rail- 
way. It was formerly a peat bog, from which the 
natives cut fuel. It is situated in the neck of a 
narrow gully, which opens out westward into fertile 
land, the property of Dr. Farquharson of Finzean. 
The pine-clad hills, with the Free Church and Manse, 
as well as the mansion house of Glenmillan, erected in 
the fore-front of the woods, form a pleasant bit of land- 
scape to the north-east. The unwritten history, 
however, which lends romantic interest to Lumphanan, 
circles round the tragic story of Macbeth. A little to 
the west of the station there is one of the most per- 
fect examples of the fortifications of the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries that time has left us. The Peelbog 
as it is called, is a circular mound about forty yards 
in diameter, and fifteen feet high, surrounded by a 
fosse and earthen dyke. The Bum of Lumphanan, 
flowing close by, supplied the fosse with water — its 
course being still traceable. On the adjoining farm 
of Caimbethie is Macbeth's Stone, where the fugitive 
king received his death-wound At the battle of 
Dunsinnane, where Shakespeare brings Macbeth*s 
career to an end, he was completely defeated, but 
escaped with his life. He was closely pursued, how- 
ever, and driven from one stronghold to another, and 
at last sought refuge in his Castle of Lumphanan. In 
Wyntoun's Chronicle we have : — 

O'er the Mounth they chased him then 
Intil the woods of Lumphanan, 



This Macbeth slew they there, 
Into the woods of Lumphanan. 



Macduff, the Thane of Fife, who led the pursuit, 
sat down before the castle, and the hunted monarch, 
now growing desperate, sallied forth "to try the last." 
As the story goes, after being wounded, his horse 
galloped away with his bleeding master, whose corpse 
was discovered by the pursuers on the brow of the 
Perk Hill, about two miles from the scene of conflict. 
Being deprived of his head, the victor's ghastly trophy, 
the remains were interred where they were found, still 
marked by the cairn which bears his name. Some 
say he was buried at Elgin, others at lona, but upon, 
very insufficient grounds. Dr. Farquharson, M.P., 
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the proprietor, in a very interesting lecture delivered 
at Lumphanan in 1879, gives it as his opinion that 
the cairn covers the ill-starred monarch's remains. A 
stronger confirmation of this theory lies in the fact of 
a stone coffin having been discovered some fifty years 
ago below the cairn. It contained a handful of 
mouldy earth, some feather quills, and a fragment of 
rust-eaten steel. It is a pity these relics were not 
preserved, but Craigton, as the tenant was called from 
the name of the holding, cared for none of these 
things. Yet he was a man of great force of character. 
It was his ambition to create a first-rate farm out of 
the bent and heather by which he was surrounded, 
and he succeeded. In his day, Craigton was the best 
cultivated farm on the Finzean property, and his suc- 
cessors have reaped the fruits of the old farmer's toil. 
Craigton was accused of mutilating the cairn by carting 
away the stones to fence his fields, but he sturdily met 
the charge by saying, " Frae what I've heard, the auld 
king himself was a reformer, and wad hae freely 
granted a few loads of the stanes frae his cairn by way 
o' a loan. That's all I want, if these chatterin' anti- 
quarian chaps wad hae patience for a year or twa I'll 
refill the cairn for them." He redeemed his promise 
by trenching the hillside on which the cairn stands, 
and carting on to it the stones found on the reclaimed 
ground. The site of the cairn is now planted, and 
enclosed by a fence. 

In the lecture already referred to Dr. Farquh arson 
very justly remarks that, "Macbeth's claims to recog- 
nition and recollection are founded on a basis more 
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sure and honourable than the dramatic version of his 
character so splendidly furnished to us by Shakespeare." 
In another portion of his lecture the Doctor says, 
"History tells us that his (Macbeth's) accession was 
a fortunate one for Scotland. In these dark and 
troubled times his seventeen years' reign stands forth 
as a bright picture of peace and plenty, and vigorous 
and even-handed justice, for as the old chronicler 
Wyntoun tell us : — 

All his time was great plenty, 
Abounding both on land and sea, 
He was in justice right lawful. 
And to his lieges awful." 

This may be so, but : — 

While Highland hills to Scotland's sons are dear. 
While Highland legends cost her maids a tear. 
This drama, cast amid the warlock shades, 
Whose wild romance the mountain land pervades. 
Must read or acted win for Avon's bard 
Our heartfelt praise, the Poet's proud reward. 

We have lately learned that an influential section 
of the people of Lumphanan have been discussing the 
practicability of restoring the fosse at the Peelbog by 
re-opening the old water-course. The enterprise 
deserves to be encouraged, and we believe, were the 
scheme submitted in a feasible shape to Dr. Farquhar- 
son, he would become an active ally in the under- 
taking. 

There stands upon a hill, on the eastern confines 
of the farm of Cairnbethie, a gigantic mound of stones, 
known by the name of Cairn Muid. It is said to have 

c 
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been erected to the memory of a Colonel Muid, who 
fell in a duel fought in the neighbourhood. 

Hotel. There is one hotel at Lumphanan 
Station, kept by Mr. Buchan. 

Bank. North of Scotland (Mr. H. Stewart, agent). 

Places of Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
Matthew Thorburn), Free Church (Rev. T. Stothert). 

About three-fourths of a mile from the station is 
Glenmillan House, to which we have already referred, 
the home of Robert Smith, Esq. Two other small 
estates lie on the north side of the parish, Tullich- 
venus (Adam), and Camphill (Wight), and one in the 
west, Auchinhove (Shaw). 

Halfway between Lumphanan and Dess is the site 
of what was once known as the Loch of Auchlossan ; 
but now a fertile stretch of arable land. The draining 
of this loch, while it has increased the food supply, 
has certainly damaged the picturesque beauty of the 
district, as well as banished the melodious and happy 
bird-life that characterised the glen. Sea gulls and 
water-fowl of every breed had their haunt on its waters, 
and amidst its sheltering reeds. It was considered 
one of the best snipe-shooting spots in all Scotland. 
The drainage was accomplished through the ingenuity 
of J. W. Barclay, M.P., the main work being the diver- 
sion of the feeders, and the excavation of a tunnel, 
which carries the surplus water into the Burn of Dess, 
half-a-mile below the outlet. Looming westward from 
Auchlossan, the railway traveller will have a distant 
view of the Hill of Mortlach. In bygone days it was 
the reputed haunt of a warlock with a "red cap," whose 
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appearance, according to tradition, was terror-striking, 
the more so as the spectre was only seen as the 
harbinger of some calamity to the neighbourhood. 
The red cap, however, has now been replaced by a 
granite monument, as a memorial of the late Marquis 
of Huntly. 

After passing Auchlossan, the train runs into the 
small station of Dess. To the west lies a naked 
moor, where, it has been asserted, coal and iron-stone 
might be found. To the east is a romantic cascade, 
called the Slog of Dess, down which the waters of the 
bum leap, on their way to swell the Dee, half-a-mile 
south. 

As the train sweeps on from Dess to Aboyne, the 
traveller cannot fail to note, on the North side of the 
line, the ruins of an old church, with a graveyard still 
used — and most fittingly so, as over its gate might be 
placed the motto, "Forgotten by the world." The 
train now runs across a corner of the Loch of Aboyne, 
affording a glimpse of the castle, then dipping in a 
patch of woodland enters Aboyne Station. 

The second or middle route is by the old Deeside 
turnpike ; and a very pleasant walk or drive it affords 
at the present day. The waters of the Dee are scarcely 
lost sight of till within two miles of Aboyne. Near 
Banchory, in the wood of Inchmarlo, are the remains 
of a Druidical circle, the centre stone, it is said, marks 
the grave of a cat. A grand fellow Tom must have 
been to secure this immortality. About two miles 
from Banchory is Inchmarlo House, standing on a 
beautiful green, and surrounded by some very old 
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trees. A Douglass once owned the lands, but the 
present proprietor is D. Davidson, Esq. Advancing a 
short way, the tourist will find on the south side of 
the road, the large reservoir which supplies Aberdeen 
with water, the intake being two miles further west. 
Twenty-two miles from Aberdeen is Woodend Cottage, 
on the estate of Sir Robert Burnett of Crathes. At 
the Homburn you once more enter Aberdeenshire, 
and after a pleasant drive of two miles more along the 
river's banks, we reach the twenty-fourth mile-stone, 
and the Bridge of Potarch. On the southern extremity 
of the bridge is a commodious inn, kept by Miss 
Lindsay. An extensive lawn, hedged by woodland, 
fronts the house. Here the "Feeing Market" for the 
district is still held twice a year. About sixty yards 
above the bridge is "Young's Leap." The rocks, at 
the spot, have narrowed the channel to a linn, not 
more than sixteen or eighteen feet broad, through 
which the water rushes with great velocity. The story 
is that John Young, a gipsy tinker, having killed his 
brother-in-law, Grahame, was fleeing from the avengers 
of blood, and escaped for the time, by leaping across 
the cataract — a feat which none of the pursuers dared 
attempt. He was afterwards captured, tried, and 
executed at Aberdeen, in spite of a plea of self- 
defence that was strongly urged in his favour. It was 
this man's brother, Peter Young, who, on one occasion, 
broke open the prison at Aberdeen, and having let 
out all the prisoners, wrote on the door "Rooms to 
Let" Pushing westward, we pass Cordach, where a 
road branches off to Torphins, and our own route 
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leads through a dense plantation, whose margin is 
carpeted in spring with primroses. After passing the 
twenty-fifth mile-stone, we reach the House of Borrow- 
stone, a spacious and substantial mansion, lately 
erected by Captain Fane. Here as fair a piece of 
landscape meets the eye as one would wish to see. 
Below us, the river stretches away westward in one 
long and straight reach of equal breadth ; the wooded 
hills, with their various hues of green, rise to right and 
left ; while fronting us the House of Desswood stands 
in its proud beauty ; and, in the background, the lofty 
mountains rear their grey summits till they seem to 
mingle with the tawny clouds. 

At the twenty-sixth mile-stone we enter the village 
of Kincardine 0*Neil, lying at the bottom of a spacious 
valley. On the north side is the Established Church 
and Manse, the former is a new and elegant structure. 
A short way beyond the manse, on the south side of 
the road, is the churchyard, in the middle of which 
stands the hoary walls of the old kirk, as a monument 
of antiquity. At the west end of the village, on the 
north side of the road, surrounded by a lawn and 
luxuriant shrubbery, stands the Episcopal Chapel, a 
small but artistic building. 

Kincardine 0*Neil was a place of note in ancient 
times. Sir Allan Durward of Coul (Baron 0*Neil), 
about 600 years ago built a wooden bridge across the 
river near the village, as well as an hospital at the 
north end of the bridge. Both bridge and hospital 
have long ago disappeared, not a relic of either being 
left. A ferryboat now conveys travellers across the 
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river near the locality where the old bridge stood. 
In later times, and previous to the extension of the 
Deeside Railway, Kincardine 0*Neil was a bustling 
place — enjoying, as it did, all the traffic passing 
between Aberdeen and Braemar. Not only so, but it 
was one of the halting places of the cattle dealers, who 
in pre-railway times, drove their herds to the southern 
markets. On a moor, about half-a-mile to the north- 
west of the village, two annual fairs, in Spring and 
Autumn, are still maintained — these are known by the 
names of the "May Market" and **Bartle Fair" — 
St Bartholemew having been the patron saint of the 
village. 

Although shorn of its commercial amenities by the 
diversion of the railway, and left to solitude like the 
rose of the desert, Kincardine 0*Neil is a very pleasant 
spot to rusticate in — the very fact of its seclusion will 
have a charm for a certain class of people. 

Hotel. Gordon Arms (Mrs. Duncan Robertson). 

Places of Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
G. Argo), Episcopalian (Rev. M. Greaves). 

Kincardine Lodge, the seat of the absentee pro- 
prietrix. Baroness de Bellet Roissard Gordon. Dess- 
wood House, already mentioned, the home of Alex. 
Davidson, Esq., uncle of Inchmarlo. On the opposite 
bank is Carlogie Cottage, occupied by Admiral Far- 
quhar, situated on a fair and spacious haugh. 

Between the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
mile-stones we cross the bridge of Dess, when the 
turnpike and Railway routes converge towards each 
other, and cross just before entering Aboyne. 
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The third route is on the south side of the river, 
and takes the traveller through the parishes of Strachan 
and Birse. The Dee is. crossed by a stately bridge — 
a combination of stone and iron — and bearing the 
scars of damage received in the flood of twenty-nine. 
At the end of the bridge, on your right hand, is the 
gate and house of Blackball. A little to the south- 
vfaid of Blackball is the Hill of Scolty, where stands 
a tower that was erected in honour of General 
Burnett of Banchory, a gentleman very much esteemed 
in his day. On your left hand as you advance is 
Banchory Lodge. Beyond this a road branches off 
through Durris to Stonehaven. Here the Feugh is 
crossed by a quaint stone bridge, well worth seeing. 
The waters of the stream come tumbling over a rocky 
linn, seething and twisting in a most extraordinary 
manner. The road now leads due west, with Inverey 
House on the left, through a long stretch of woodland. 
As we advance the strath broadens out into a fertile 
and picturesque valley. It is drained by the Feugh, 
which rises at the southern extremity of the Gannoch 
Hill, to the west of the forest of Birse. 

We may add that the first section of the road runs 
through the parish of Strachan (or Stra'an) in Kincar- 
dine. The village of Strachan has a pleasant site, with 
two neat churches — Established (Rev. Alex. M*Lean), 
Free (Rev. David Fergusson). Although there is a 
belfry in the Established Church, there is no bell, and 
at funerals a stranger is considerably shocked to hear 
the unmelodious click clack of an old cracked article 
resembling an inverted kail pot, suspended from a tree. 
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Below the village there is a substantial stone bridge, 
on crossing which the road divides into two branches 
— the one to the left leading to Stonehaven, and the 
one to the right crossing the hills by Glen of Dye to 
Fettercairn. Here, too, we get a good view of Cloch- 
naben — the hill of the stone. This piece of rock is 
about one hundred feet in perpendicular height, oh 
the summit of a hill 1600 feet above sea-level. It will 
repay a visit, not only on account of its singular 
formation, but also for the extensive view of the 
southern counties to be obtained. The eye of the 
scientist will, moreover, be struck by the fantastic 
appearance of a deep gully called ** The Devil's Bite," 
a little to the east of the stone. 

A short distance west from the village the Dye 
joins the Feugh, and on the adjoining haugh are a 
number of circular mounds, no doubt the butts at 
which our warlike ancestors of the olden time practised 
archery. 

About twenty-three miles from Aberdeen we reach 
the Inn of Whitestone (Alexander Hunter). This was 
at one time the halting-ground of the cattle dealers in 
the droving days, being situated on the edge of the 
road which runs southward across the Cairn of Mounth 
to Forfar and Perth, and away north through West 
Aberdeenshire to the Highlands. Near this the Avon 
(or A'an), a famous trouting stream joins the Feugh. 

Here the traveller leaves Kincardine and enters 
Aberdeenshire, and the parish of Birse. The district, 
however, is better known by the territorial name of 
Finzean. The road now runs almost in a bee-line 
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westward, through fertile and well-tilled farms. The 
traveller will be struck by the neat and commodious 
farm-steadings lining both sides of the road — a 
material proof that the proprietor desires to see his 
tenantry well lodged. This is so, for there is no better 
landlord in the shire than Dr. Robert Farquharson, 
M.P., the laird of Finzean, and the popular Member 
of Parliament for West Aberdeenshire. 

Finzean House is situated on a sunny slope of rare 
woodland, about two miles from Whitestone. The 
low quaint building, centuries old, is nearly hidden 
from view by a gigantic hedge of holly, about twelve 
feet high, and six feet wide. The grounds are in 
keeping with the house, and the visitor will see some 
remarkable trees — oaks, beeches, and elms — which 
time and a genial climate have developed into extra- 
ordinary dimensions, and most grotesque shapes. 
Lining the avenue, near the lodge, there is a stretch 
of fir trees, whose parallel is not to be found in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Altogether the scenery at and 
around the demesne of Finzean is of a character to 
inspire the imaginations of poet and painter — more 
especially the latter — and Mr. Joseph Farquharson, 
the doctor's brother, is an artist of no mean repute. 
His " Babes in the Wood," " When the kye comes 
hame," and "The Joyless Winter Day," were con- 
ceived and executed amongst the woods of Finzean. 

The Farquharsons of Finzean are a branch of the 
Invercauld family — being descended from Robert, the 
second son of the celebrated Donald of Castletown. 
According to Grant's Legends, this Robert, having 
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married " a lass wi' a tocher," descended the Dee and 
set up as a miller in the parish of Birse, and on the 
estate of Finzean. The laird of Finzean at the time 
was a fast man, always in want of cash, ever anxious 
to borrow from tenants able and willing to lend, but 
never ready to repay. The miller's wife, who appears 
to have been a female Rothschild on a small scale, 
saw in this borrowing propensity of the laird a famous 
opportunity of investment. The first loan granted 
him was on the security of the mill and adjoining 
farm. This was no sooner expended than a fresh loan 
was applied for, and granted on the mortgage of 
another farm. In this way the borrowing and mort- 
gaging went on until the laird's farms were all in bond> 
and Mrs. Farquharson found she had no more money 
to lend. The only settlement that could be made, 
under the circumstances, was the retirement of the 
laird^ and the miller taking his place as proprietor 
of Finzean. 

About half-a-mile east of Finzean Lodge, the road 
divides into two separate branches, and, as indicated 
by a finger-post, one runs westward along the river 
bank to the Forest of Birse, the other going north- 
west to Aboyne. The former will carry the traveller 
over an interesting tract of wild and varied scenery. 
Advancing about a mile he will pass a saw-mill, and 
then find himself enveloped in a natural archway of 
birches, which, after continuing another long mile, 
opens out upon bare and rugged hills. Nestling in 
the corner of the woodland are Mr. Brown's Pail 
Factory and Stone Mill. In the former wooden pails 
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are constructed, and in the latter granite-polishing is 
carried on. 

After passing the mill, the road leads over barren 
moorlands, the haunt of grouse and other denizens of 
the heath. Here the naturalist will find the adder in 
as perfect a state as anywhere in Scotland. The 
forest itself consists of five or six holdings of fertile 
land, and looks, in summer, an oasis in the desert. 
There b a relic of an old castle, built, some say, as a 
shooting-lodge, by the Gordons of Cluny; while 
another version is that it was the rallying point for the 
inhabitants of the glen, when the katerans came down 
to plunder them of their cattle. Within living 
memory it was a famous haunt of the smugglers. 

The road to the north-west ascends a steep slope, 
skirting the school, and the grounds of Finzean, and 
reaching its highest point at Corse-Dardar, about 900 
feet above sea level. Here, on a small plateau, is 
erected a stone, which, according to the legend, marks 
the spot where Dardanus, a Pictish king, was slain by 
his own subjects. In the adjoining wood an immense 
cairn covers the remains of the luckless monarch. 

For more than a mile the road now descends till 
we reach the Burn of Cattie, which drains the lands 
of Ballogie. The Mansion-House and Shooting- 
Lodge of Bogieshiel are pleasantly situated on wooded 
slopes, south from the road. The proprietor, W. E. 
Nicol, Esq., has made extensive improvements on the 
estate, which contains large tracts of thriving fir-wood. 

After passing Ballogie, we again advance by a 
hilly roadway for about two miles, when we get a glimpse 
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of Balfour House (proprietor, A. Cochrane, Esq.), 
in a grove of trees, on our left hand. We then pass 
the School, Kirk, and Manse (Minister — Rev. Charles 
Dunn), when two miles of a smooth level highway 
carries us to Aboyne. The river is crossed by a 
splendid suspension bridge erected by the county. 
The piers and pillars, however, are the relics of an 
ornamental bridge erected by the grandfather of the 
present Marquis of Huntly, to supply the place of 
one carried away by the disastrous flood of 1829. 
This will explain to the stranger the reason of the 
crest and motto of the Gordons, which meet the eye 
on the top of the iron archway leading on to the 
bridge. 

THE village of Aboyne is thirty-two and a half 
miles from Aberdeen by rail. It stands on a 
beautiful and level esplanade, surrounded by fir 
plantations and groups of various kinds of trees, 
which shelter it from the tempests of winter and add 
to its beauty. The village green is spacious and 
neatly kept. Cottages and mansions encircle it on 
three sides, so as to give it the appearance of a vast 
amphitheatre. It is not only a pleasant recreation 
ground for golf, cricket, and other games, but is also 
the stance of the local markets, held monthly for the 
sale of cattle and agricultural produce. There is, too, 
an annual gathering for the celebration of Highland 
games, and these, which are under the personal 
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superintendence of the Marquis of Huntly, are always 
a great success. 

The principal mansion is Aboyne Castle, the seat 
of Charles Gordon, Marquis of Huntly. The present 
peer is the third Marquis since the title was acquired 
on the death of the last Duke of Gordon without male 
issue. The castle is a handsome structure, and is 
approached from the village by a pleasant avenue, 
while the park, policy, gardens, and surroundings are 
in keeping with the mansion. 

The present Marquis has always taken a leading 
part in all measures relating to agriculture. He takes 
a great interest in the welfare of his tenantry, and his 
frank and homely manner has made him a favourite 
with all classes of the community. He is a descendant 
of the ancient family from which sprung the Duke of 
Gordon, who enjoyed the sobriquet of " The Cock of 
the North." The Gordons have played a prominent 
part in the history of Scotland from the days of Bruce 
down to the present time. From the historical and 
legendary lore connected with the family might be 
woven a series of tales full of romantic interest 
Though this is not the task we have in hand, we 
cannot forbear quoting an old ballad relating to the 
Earl of Aboyne who married Margaret Irvine, daughter 
of Irvine of Drum, in 1671. 

THE EARL OF ABOYNE. 

The Earl of Aboyne to Old England's gone, 

An' a' his nobles wi' him ; 
Sair was the heart his fair lady had. 

Because she wan na wi' him. 
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And she was walking in her garden green, 

Among her gentlewomen, 
Sad was the letter that came to her, 

Her lord was wed in Lunan. 

"Is this tnie my Jane," she says, 
"My lord is wed in Lunan?" 

"O no, O no, my lady gay. 
For the Lord o* Aboyne is comin*. " 

When she was looking o'er her castell 

She spied two boys comin' ; 
"What news, what news, my bonny boy, 

What news hae ye frae Lunan ?" 

"Good news, good news, my lady gay. 
The Lord o' Aboyne is comin* ; 

He's scarcely twa miles frae the place, 
Ye'U hear his bridles ringin*." 

"Oh my grooms all be well on call, 

An* hae your stables shinin' ; 
Of corn an* hay spare nane this day, 

Sin' the Lord o' Aboyne is comin. 

"My minstrels all be well on call, 

Now set your harps a-tunin*, 
Wi' the finest springs, spare not the strings, 

Sin' the Lord o' Aboyne is comin*. 

"My cooks all be well on call. 
An* baud your spits a-runnin', 

Wi* the best o* roast, an* spare nae cost, 
Sin' the Lord o* Aboyne is comin . 

" My maids all be well on call, 
An' hae your floors a-shinin* ; 

Cover o'er the stair wi* herbs sweet and fair. 
Cover the floor wi* linen ; 

An* dress my body in the finest array, 
Sin* the Lord o* Aboyne is comin*." 
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Her gown was o* the gude green silk, 

Fastened wi* red silk trimmin' ; 
Her apron was o' the gude black gauze, 

Her hood o' the finest linen. 

Sae stately she stept down the stair, 

To look gin he was comin' ; 
She called on Kate, her cham'er maid, 

An* Jean, her gentlewoman, 
To bring her a bottle of the best wine, 

To drink his health that's comin*. 

She*s gane to the close, ta*en him frae's his horse, 
Says, "You're thrice welcome frae Lunan ;** 

** If I be as welcome,** he cried, "as you say. 
Come kiss me for my comin* ; 

For to-morrow should been my wedding day. 
Gin I*d stayed any langer in Lunan.** 

She turned about with a disdainfu* look 

To Jean, her gentlewoman ; 
"If to-morrow should be your wedding day. 

Go kiss your miss in Lunan.** 

**0 my nobles now turn your steeds, 

I*m sorry for my comin* ; 
For this night we*ll alight at the bonny Bog o* Gight, 

To-morrow tak* horse for Lunan.** 

"O Thomas, my man, gae after him. 

An* speer gin 1*11 win wi* him ;** 
"Yes, madam, I hae pleaded for thee, 

But a mile ye winna win wi' him.** 

Here and there she ran in care, 

An* doctors wi' her dealin' ; 
But in ^ crack her bonny heart brak. 

An' letters gaed to Lunan. 
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When he saw the letters seaPd wi' black, 

He fell on's horse a-weepin', 
"If she be dead that I love best, 

She has my heart a-keepin*. 
**My nobles all ye'U turn your steeds, 

That that comely face I may see then ; 
Frae the horse to the hat a* must be black. 

And mourn for bonny Peggy Irvine." 
When they came near to the place, 

They heard the dead bell knellin' ; 
And aye the tumin' o' the bell 

Said, "Come bury bonny Peggy Irvine." 

The Earl himself courted the Muse, the following 
fragment being a specimen of his verse-making — 

It's not thy beauty nor thy witt 

That did my heart obtaine, 
For none of these could conquer yitt 

Either my breast or braine ; 
And if you'll not prove kind to me, 

Yet true as heretofore, 

Your slave henceforth I'll scorn to be, 

Nor dott upon you more ! 

« « * « 

Think not my fancie to o'ercome 

By proving thus unkind, 
No soothing smyle, nor deeming froun 

Can satisfie my mjmd. 

* • * * 

I meane to love and not to dott, 

I'll live for love again ; 
And if ye say ye love me not, 

I'll laugh at your disdaine ! 
If you'll be loving, I'll be k3md, 

And still I'll constant be ; 
And if the time doe change your mynd, 

111 change as soon as ye ! 
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Another episode of the Gordon family, which has 
come down to us in the ballad form, is so full of 
dramatic interest that we think it may fitly find a place 
here It happened about the year 15 71, during the 
contests that took place between the King's men and 
Queen's men, as the parties were designated who stood 
up respectively for the infant King James VI., and his 
unfortunate mother Queen Mary. Edom o' Gordon, 
who gives his name to the ballad, was a brother of the 
Marquis of Huntly, and, under cover of his authority 
as Deputy-Lieutenant of the North of Scotland, com- 
mitted many acts of violence on the clan Forbes, who 
belonged to the opposite party. The last act of his 
oppression is recorded in the ballad — 

EDOM O' GORDON. 

It fell about the Martinmas, 
When the wind blew shrill and cauld. 

Said Edom o' Gordon to his men, 
** We maun draw to a hauld. 

" And whatna hauld sail we draw to, 

My merrie men and me ? 
We will gae to the house o* Rhodes [Rothes], 

To see that fair layde." 

She had nae sooner buskit herseF, 

Nor putten on her goun, 
Till Edom o' Gordon and his men 

Were round about the toun. 

They had nae sooner sitten doun, 

Nor sooner said the grace, 
Till Edom o* Gordon and his men 

Were closed about the place. 
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The lady ran to her touir heid, 

As £eist as she could drie, 
To see if, by her fair speeches. 

She could with him agree. 

As sune as he saw that lady fair, 
And yir yetts all lockit fast, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 
And his heart was aghast. 

''Come down to me, ye layde fair. 
Come down to me, let*s see ; 

This nicht ye'se lie by my ain side. 
The mom my bride sail be." 

"I winna come down, ye fause Gordon ; 

I winna come down to thee ; 
I vdnna forsake my ain deir lord. 

That is sae far frae me." 

**Gi*e up your house, ye fair layde, 

Gi'e up your house to me ; 
Or I will burn yoursel' therein, 

But and your babies thrie." 

"I winna gi*e *t up, thou fause Gordon, 

To nae sic traitor as thee ; 
Though thou suld bum myseF therin. 

But and my babies thrie. 

"And ein wae worth you, Jock, my man ! 

I paid ye weil your fee ; 
Why pou ye out my grund-wa'-stane, 

Lets in the reek to me ? 

"And ein wae worth you, Jock, my man ! 

I paid ye weil your hyre ; 
Why pou ye out my grund-wa' stane. 

To me lets in the fyre ? " 
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"Ye paid me well my hyre, ladye. 

Ye paid me weil my fee ; 
But now I*m Edom o' Gordon's man, 

Maun either do or die. " 

O then bespake her youngest son. 

Sat on the nurse's knee, 
"Dear mother, gi'e ower your house," he says, 

"For the reek it worries me." 

"I winna gi*e up the house, my dear, 

To nae sic traitor as he ; 
Come weel, come wae, my jewel fair, 

Ye maun tak' share wi* me." 

O then bespake her daughter deir ; 

She was baith jimp and sma* ; 
"O row me in a pair o* sheets. 

And tow me ower the wa*. " 

They rowed her in a pair o' sheets. 

And towed her ower the wa' ; 
But on the point o' Edom's speir 

She gat a deidly fa\ 

O bonnie, bonnie, was her mouth 

And cherry was her cheiks ; 
And cleir, cleir was her yellow hair, 

Whereon the reid bluid dreips. 

Then wi* his speir he turned her owre, 

gin her face was wan ! 

He said, ** You are the first that eir 

1 wist alyve again. " 

He turned her ower and ower again, 

O gin her skin was whyte ! 
He said, ** I micht ha'e spared thy lyfe 

To been some man's delyte." 
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"Backe and boone, my merrie men all, 

For ill dooms I do guess ; 
I canna luik on that bonnie face, 

As it lies on the grass ! " 

"Them luiks to freits, my master deir, 
Then freits will follow them ; 

Let it ne'er be said brave Edom o* Gordon 
Was dauntit by a dame." 

O then he spied her ain dear lord. 

As he came o'er the lea ; 
He saw his castle in a fyre. 

As far as he could see. 

"Put on, put on, my michtie men. 

As fast as ye can drie ; 
For he that's hindmost o* my men 

Sail ne'er get gude o' me." 

And some they rade, and some they ran 
Fu' fast out ower the plain ; 

But lang, lang ere he could get up. 
They a' were deid and slain. 

But monie were the mudie men 

Lay gasping on the grene ; 
For o' fifty men that Edom brought. 

There were but five gaed hame. 

And monie were the mudie men, 

Lay gasping on the grene ; 
And monie were the fair laydes, 

Lay lemanless at hame. 

And round and round the wa's he went, 

Their ashes for to view ; 
At last into the flames he ran. 

And bade the world adieu. 
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As a sequel to this tragical affair we will quote from 
the " Traditional Stories of Old Families." Gordon 
of Huntly and the chief of the Forbes clan met in the 
hall at Driminor to settle the differences between the 
two families. After a good deal of argument matters 
were satisfactorily arranged, and both parties sat down 
to dinner. The eating was ended and both parties — 
the clansmen being of equal numbers — set to a drinking 
bout. They were so arranged that every Forbes had 
a Gordon seated at his right hand. **Now/' said 
Gordon to Forbes, " if we had not got this business 
settled, what would have been the result ? " " There 
would have been bloody work," replied Forbes, " and 
we would have had the best of it. I had only to give 
a sign, by stroking my beard, and every Forbes was 
to have drawn his skein from under his left arm, 
and stabbed to the heart his right hand man." As he 
spoke he suited the sign to the word, and stroked 
down his flowing beard. In a moment a score of 
skeins were out, and flashing in the light of the pine- 
torches held behind the guests. In another moment 
they were buried in as many hearts, for the Forbeses, 
whose eyes constantly watched their chief, mistaking 
this involuntary motion for the agreed sign of death, 
struck their weapons into the bodies of the unsus- 
pecting Gordons. The chiefs looked at each other 
in silent consternation. At length the Forbes said — 
" This is a sad tragedy we little expected, but what is 
done cannot be undone, and the blood that now flows 
on the floor of Driminor will just help to slocken the 
auld fire of Corgarf." 
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In an oak plantation near Aboyne Castle stands a' 
very curious stone, shaped like a coffin, and having a 
cross carved upon it The story of the cross runs as 
follows : — At one time bargains were not considered 
valid unless completed under the market cross, and 
this stone is supposed to have served the purpose of a 
cross to an annual fair held near the Loch of Kinnord. 
In the heat of the Reformation the cross was taken 
and thrown into the Loch of Kinnord, whence, many 
years afterwards, it was extricated and set up near the 
loch. A Donside laird, seeing the neglected relic of 
antiquity, carried it off to Donside, but the Earl of 
Aboyne, on being informed of the circumstance, 
caused it to be restored, and during night had it 
translated to its present site. This gave rise to the 
supposition amongst the superstitious folks of that age 
that it had been conveyed thither by spirit agency. 

On the south side of the green is the Public Hall, 
which contains a reading room, library, and billiard 
room. The churches and school are elegant structures, 
and striking features in the general appearance of the 
village. It is superfluous to say that Aboyne is a 
favourite resort for visitors during the summer months, 
and year by year the number is increasing, so that 
accommodation is difficult to obtain. 

Hotels. The Huntly Arms (Mr. Sandison), 
This is a first-class hotel and close to the station. It 
is commodious, and furnished with every convenience 
and comfort. There is connected with the hotel a fine 
stretch of salmon water — no better on the Dee— on 
which the skilful angler, in ordinarily favourable 
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circumstances, can hardly fail in making a basket 

Post-Office. There are morning and evening 
deliveries. 

Bank. There is only one bank — a branch of the 
North of Scotland — (Agent, Mr. Anderson). 

Places of Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
J. McKenzie), Free Church (Rev. A. H. Moir), 
Roman Catholic Church (Rev. W. Stuart), Episco- 
palian Church (occasionally), (Rev. H. L. Greaves). 

When the sojourner in Aboyne has visited all the 
"lions" in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
village, he will commit a great blunder if he depart 
without making an excursion to Glentanar (Glen-Tana), 
for the purpose of seeing how a Scotch wilderness has 
been transformed into a princely domain. 

To the south-west of Aboyne is the Glen of the 
Tana — the ^iny glen — so expressed by that 
Gaelic word. Tiny it may be as compared with 
the neighbouring great strath of the Dee, but it is 
large enough to make a valley both suited for hus- 
bandry and replete with game. 

Approaching from the suspension bridge of Aboyne 
we notice Auldinnie Tower, on a wooded eminence, 
the summer residence of Col. Davidson, C B., beyond 
which is the famous salmon pool, the Lorn (name 
derived from a Gaelic word signifying the knee— that 
is, the place where the river makes a bend). Here the 
Tana enters the Dee, and the landscape at this spot 
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is most charming. Stretching away to the left is the 
Pass of Ballater with " Morven of Snow," as Lord 
Byron named it, whilst to the right is the picturesque 
village of Aboyne, backed by the heights of Mortlach 
and the Hill of Fare. Further on the Tana is crossed 
at a romantic torrent which gives its name to the 
quaint Bridge of Eas — pronounced Ess — (Gaelic for 
cascade). A loop-holed square tower guards the 
bridge and the entrance to the Forest of Glen-Tana. 

The famous Fir-Month Road crosses Glen-Tana, 
and emerges upon the River Dee at a ford near the 
railway village of Dinnet (whose correct spelling is 
Dunnat — the fort of the ford). This road has been 
traversed by at least three armies; in the days of 
Edward the First, and of Montrose, and in troublous 
times — happily passed away. But now at an ever- 
flowing fountain on this once warlike road, is the 
hospitable inscription in Gaelic " Cead mille failte," 
meaning " a hundred thousand welcomes." 

In the smuggling days Glen-Tana was notorious 
for the fearless manner in which the inhabitants pro- 
secuted their illegal calling. Men are still living 
whose fathers and uncles were chiefs or clansmen 
amongst a band of smugglers, who long defied the 
law, and considered its officers as their natural enemies. 
They looked upon the making of whisky as a natural 
right — as it certainly was the principal means of 
providing for their households — and they believed 
that they had both justice and the devil on their side. 
As an illustration of this we quote the following 
anecdote : — 
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" James Watt of Knockieside, a smuggler of no 
mean repute, was on one occasion crossing the Fir- 
Month with a cargo of whisky. Suddenly he saw 
before him what he believed to be the Exciseman, 
carrying a lantern. He brought his ponies with 
their burdens to a halt, and was reflecting upon the 
expediency of rolling his casks down the hill, when 
presently the apparition vanished in a flash of fire. 

* Thank Heaven ! ' exclaimed the smuggler, * it's 
only the devil.' " 

What James doubtless saw was the i^is fatuus 
(Will o' the Wisp), common to the mossy soil which 
he was crossing. It had been flickering near some 
large shrub or tree, which he had mistaken for the 
ganger. 

Many a stirring tale of conflicts with the excise, of 
hair-breadth escapes, and laughable episodes in these 
wild and lawless times, is still to be gleaned in the 
locality ; but the exertions of the Government became 
too powerful to be withstood, and the illicit traffic 
was at length abolished. When this was accomplished 
the inhabitants of the glen had a serious scramble for 
existence, but the Marquis of Huntly of that gener- 
ation, whose tenants the smugglers were, having some 
fine trees in the glen, erected a number of sawmills, 
and employed the people at wood-cutting. This could 
not go on for ever, the forest became exhausted, and 
the pinch of poverty again fell on the denizens of the 
glen. They had either to flit or starve — as no more 
whisky could be brewed and there were no more trees 
to be cut. Instead of being badly used by Lord 
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Huntly, as some have alleged, he behaved most 
generously in the matter, and many a prosperous 
family bless the day they left Glen-Tana. 

In 1869 the present Marquis of Huntly married 
the elder daughter of Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, Bart, 
M.P., who then came to Deeside and received from 
the Marquis a long lease of the Forest of Glen-Tana. 
He has effected many valuable improvements. There 
had been no sufficient fencing to protect the farmers 
from the inroad of red deer, which are aborigines of 
those mountains, but now many miles of good iron 
fencing restrain the deer from feeding on the farmers* 
crops ; though, to the north the march is open to let 
the deer ramble, if they will, to John o' Groats. 

Sir William's efforts for the improvement of the 
estate have been given mainly to abundant supplies 
of good water, and to making good roads for the 
farmers, with substantial healthy houses for the work- 
men. We believe his attention was first turned to 
these philanthropic objects by observing the admirable 
efforts in that direction made by the late Prince 
Consort at Balmoral. 

Sir William's own house, though large enough to 
receive the many guests of the seasons, is quiet and 
unobtrusive, though it has architectural merits, both 
inside and out, which reflect the highest credit on the 
architect, Mr. George Truefitt. One great success is 
a music room where the usual acoustic difficulties are 
thoroughly overcome — it is 30 x 60 feet, with a high- 
pitched, open timbered roof, whose beams are crowded 
with the trophies of the chase secured by the Baronet 
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and his friends. The farm buildings are well planned. 
A noticeable feature here is a turbine, which, by the 
turn of a handle, exhibits a force of nine horse power. 
It is used for threshing, and grinding bones, &c., for 
the neighbours There are also kennels for the 
celebrated breed of the Glen-Tana setters, and equally 
celebrated fox-terriers and stag-hounds. 

The gardens and the walks in the policies are well 
laid out, and contain several objects of interest. Two 
stones of very different date and character claim our 
attention. One an Egyptian pyramidion (for the copy- 
cast of which the Baronet received the thanks of the 
British Museum). Its date is ascertained to be 1300 
B.a, and yet its inscriptions are perfectly clear and 
translatable. The other stone is a large boulder found 
in a burn into which it had fallen with, fortunately, its 
inscription downwards; it is marked P.E. 1747. Now 
1746 was the date of the battle of CuUoden, and 
widow Ewen, in the rent-roll of the Marquis of Huntly, 
appears as the tenant of this farm of Ballastreen, so 
this was probably her son's work. When swords were 
beaten into plough-shares he may have here laid him- 
self out for a farmer's life (or perhaps he died of his 
wounds). The stone is now fixed in a bastion high 
enough up to be beyond casual injury, and so may 
carry the untold story of romance to future generations. 
Under the flag-staff is the grim skeleton of a while, 
shewing yet more grim by night as it is preserved with 
luminous paint. " Captain Cook," said an overawed 
bystander, "You are a sea-faring man, did you ever 
meet one of those critters ? " " Oh yes, many," was 
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the reply. " Eh ! but what a fearsome sight to see 
such a rickle d banes swimming about" The landsman 
apparently thought the whale went in puris naturalibisy 
This whale is the one which was exhibited at the 
Fisheries Exhibition in London, in 1883, ^^^ was 
graciously presented to the Baronet by the Marquis of 
Exeter. Another set of jaw-bones of gigantic size — 
more than 18 feet long — has been kindly presented to 
Sir William by Mr. William Hall, of Aberdeen, and 
are duly set up in positions of honour. 

There is a sanctuary in this forest — an extensive 
and well-grassed haugh — in which no beast may be 
killed, a privilege indeed which they seem to recognise 
and value. Here, also, a ruin of antiquity has been 
restored, and is used for divine worship. 



Hboi^ne to ffiallaten 

AFTER leaving Aboyne the traveller will behold, 
near the thirty-fifth mile-stone, the Hill of 
MuUach, with a great cairn on the top. Tradition 
tells of a fierce and bloody battle fought here in the 
olden time, between Malcolm Canmore and the Danes 
of Norway. The Danes were routed, and hotly 
pursued as far as Aberdeen. Many of them were 
slain in the chase, and several cairns still existing on 
the line of flight, are supposed to cover the remains of 
the slaughtered Danes. Near this is the Burn of 
Dinnet, which is considered the boundary between 
the Lowlands and Highlands. 
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The traveller now enters the Moor of Dinnet, a 
bleak and dreary waste, covered with heath, whins, 
and broom, and yielding litde except wild berries of 
various sorts. There are several cairns on the moor, 
supposed to be the burying-places of men slain in many 
ancient battles said to have been fought here. It 
may be so, as in the days when warriors fought 
with sword and shield, no better ground could 
have been selected for a battle than this large and 
level moor. 

Thirty-seven miles from Aberdeen is Dinnet Sta- 
tion. About a mile north-west of the station is the 
Loch of Kinnord, betwixt two hills, called Muckle 
Kinnord and Little Kinnord. On the surface of the 
loch are several artificial islands, on one of which 
Malcolm Canmore is said to have had a castle or 
hunting tower. Whether the successor of the famous 
Macbeth had a castle here or not we are not prepared 
to prove, but from Buchanan's Scottish History we 
learn that there was a castle here in the time of David 
Bruce, when the battle of Culbleen was fought The 
partizans of the Earl of Athole being defeated by the 
adherents of the Bruce, a number of the fugitives took 
refuge in the castle, at that time in the hands of Sir 
Robert Menzies, a follower of the beaten EarL A 
chapel is also said to have existed at the end of a stone 
causeway, which joined the island with the mainland. 
On or near its site was discovered the stone already 
referred to as having found a resting place in the 
plantations near Aboyne Castle. Near Loch Kinnord 
is another small loch called Dawain. 
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From the middle of last cenfury down to a very 
recent date, few localities on Deeside, or perhaps in 
the north of Scotland, have yielded to the researches 
of antiquarians so many and so varied relics of pre- 
historic man, as the district around Loch Kinnord. 
In 1857 a large canoe was recovered from the loch, 
measuring 22^ feet in length, hewn out of a single log 
of oak. It was exhibited at the meeting of the British 
Association, held in Aberdeen in 1859, and attracted 
considerable attention. The late Dr. Joseph Robert- 
son, in a paper which he read before the archaeological 
section, in the course of his remarks said, that Loch 
Kinnord occupied a prominent place for ancient lake- 
dwellings. It was supposed . that this canoe was the 
last of the antiquarian treasures of Loch Kinnord, but 
as recently as August, 1875, other two were fished up 
from the muddy bed of the loch. Lord Huntly in 
person superintended the operations. Both canoes 
were brought to land without the slightest damage. 
One of them measures 30 feet 2 inches in length, and 
3 feet 6 inches in breadth near the middle ; the other 
is a little broader but not so long. One of these 
canoes is kept for inspection at Aboyne Castle. 

Rising from the loch to the north-west is the Hill 
of Culbleen, already mentioned. Down its heathery 
flanks runs a small stream called the Bum of Vat, 
which empties itself into Loch Kinnord. This bum is 
well worth a visit, on account of a curious cave, 
situated about 300 yards west of the Tarland road. 
The cavity, open at the top, is shaped like a monster 
vat, which, doubtless, gave the stream its name. It is 
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enclosed by granite walls, built by nature, about forty 
feet high, and the noise of the water falling over the 
precipice is so curiously re-echoed that it appears to be 
running over the spectator's head. This cave was one 
of the haunts of the notorious freebooter Gilderoy — > 
certainly not Rob Roy, although the retreat has not 
unfrequently been called " Rob Roy's Cave." Gilderoy 
was simply a bold and daring Highland kateran and 
freebooter, who, as the leader of a gang of robbers, 
laid the whole country from Lennox to Loch Lomond, 
and from that to Braemar and Strathspey, under con- 
tribution for some three or four years, from 1632 to 
1636. Like Rob Roy, he belonged to the clan Mac- 
Gregor, and his real name was Patrick MacGregor. 
Gilderoy, or, more exactly, Gillie-Roy, means the red 
boy, or the red-haired lad. He was at length captured, 
along with a number of his companions. They were 
brought up for trial at Edinburgh on the 7 th June, 
1636, and condemmed as guilty of robbery, violence, 
and theft Gilderoy is reported to have said that of 
all his haunts the Bum of Vat was the warmest, and 
the Glens of Cushnie the coldest Near the cave, on 
the edge of the Tarland road, is a small thatched 
cottage. The visitor will find the occupant, Mrs. 
Gill, a decent old body, who will serve up a refreshing 
cup of tea with commendable despatch. In her own 
quaint way too, she will rehearse the legends of the 
past, and quote the pithy old rhyme of a reiving expe- 
dition by the wild kateran : — 

Dowie was the day Jock Tam was married, 

For Culbleen was burned, and Cromar was harried. 
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A very neat church has lately been erected at 
Dinnet ; the clergyman, the Rev. J. Michie, being a 
man of letters, and an archaeologist of considerable 
merit. His manse stands on a secluded spot, at the 
north end of an iron bridge, which spans the Dee a 
little way south from the station. The bridge was 
erected a few years ago by the Marquis of Huntly. 
From this a road leads across the hill to Glentanar, 
and westward, on the south side of the Dee, is the 
highway to Inchmarnoch. This is a lovely spot, 
adorned with a natural grove of birches, whose perfume 
on a summer morning is most delicious. 

On the same side of the river, upon the top of a 
small knoll, are the ruins of Dee Castle. It was a 
hunting seat, built by Sir George Gordon of Huntly, 
in the year 1450. The ancient name was Candecaill 
(Cean-na-coil — Head of the wood). It was burned 
in the year 1641, and allowed to go to decay. On its 
site is an aged birch tree, said to have sprung from the 
hall where George, Marquis of Huntly, was bom. 

Little of the castle now remains, but part of a wall 
which forms the west gable of the house now built on 
the site of the old building. The lower part of the 
house is occupied as a chapel for the Roman Catholics, 
and the upper part is a dwelling house. There is an 
old song concerning this place, of which the following 
is a fragment : — 

We'll up the muir of Charlestown, 

And ower the water of Dee, 
And hine awa to Candecaill, 

It's there that we should be. 
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A red cloak o' calico, 

A saddle and a whip, 
A hinging-mouthed bridegroom 

That la3rs me down to sleep. 

Near this is Ballatrich, the house in which Lord 
Byron lodged, when a boy at the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen. It is often visited by strangers, as here, 
wonderful to relate, is the identical bed on which the 
embryo poet often slept Nor can it be doubted that 
the wild and romantic scenery by which he was sur- 
rounded had a stimulating influence on his poetic 
temperament — for Ballatrich with surroundings' is 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 

A song is sung about Ballatrich, by some attributed 
to Byron, but it is very questionable. It begins — 

Ballatrich*s banks and sunny braes, 
I maun leave them a', lassie. 

Away to the north from his lodgings, Byron's eye 
must have been fascinated by the isolated and gigantic 
bulk of Morven, as he mentions it in more than one 
of his poems, and we beg leave to quote the lines 
which follow, as the heroine and the scenery described 
belong to the district : — 

When I roved a young Highlander o*er the dark heath, 

And climbed thy steep summit, O Morven of snow ! 
To gaze on the torrent that thundered beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gathered below ; 
Untutored by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew. 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear. 

Need I say, my sweet Mary, 'twas centered in you ? * 

* The heroine of this poem was Miss Mary Robertson, a native of the 
district, who died some years ago. 

B 
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Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name — 

What passion can dwell in the heart of a child ? 
But still I perceive an emotion the same 

As I felt when a boy, on the crag-covered wild ; 
One image alone on my bosom impressed, 

I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new ; 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were blessed. 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 
I arose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide. 

From mountain to mountain I bounded along ; 
I breasted the billows of Dee*s rushing tide, 

And heard at a distance the Highlander's song. 
At eve, on my heath-covered couch of repose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view ; 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone. 

The mountains are vanished, my youth is no more : 
As the last of my race I must wither alone. 

And delight but in days I have witnessed before. 
Ah I splendour has raised, but embittered my lot ; 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew ; 
Though my hopes may have failed, yet they are not forgot ; 

Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 

When I see some dark hill rear its point to the sky, 

I think of the rocks that overshadow Culbleen ; 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 

I think of those eyes that endeared the rude scene ; 
When, haply, some light waving locks I behold. 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, 

The locks that were sacred to beauty and you. 
Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains once more 

Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow ; 
But, while these soar above me, unchanged as before. 

Will Mary be there to receive me ? Ah, no ; 
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Adieu ! then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred, 
Thou sweet-flowing Dee, thy waters adieu ! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head. 
Ah ! Mary, what home could be mine but with you ? 

Two and a half miles from Dinnet is the Station of 
Cambus o' May. It is beautifully situated at the base 
of Culbleen amidst a grove of natural birches, which 
is second to none on Deeside. Near the station is 
the site of a small inn, where was found in the bench 
or plate-rack a full grown trout, after the great flood 
of 1829. 

To the west of Cambus o' May Station, near the 
fortieth mile-stone, are the walls of the old Kirk of 
Tullich, near by is the Clachan of TuUich. Within 
the ruins of the kirk is the burial-place of the 
Farquharsons of Whitehouse, a family of some note, 
who once owned a small property in the Braes of 
Cromar, being a part of the parish of Tullich. Accord- 
ing to tradition, it was in this church, or an older one 
on the same site, that a well-known tune, the "Reel 
o' Tullich," was improvised. The Sunday was a 
stormy one, and the minister, who lived at some dis- 
tance, supposing that his flock, like himself, would 
prefer a seat at their own ingles to the cheerless pew 
of the fireless church, stayed at home. Such was not 
the case, however ; a considerable number of the con- 
gregation assembled, but, getting wearied waiting for 
his reverence, they proposed a "jine." The ladle 
was forthwith handed round — the first and last time 
we'll hope for such a purpose — and the placks collected 
were speedily exchanged for the ale of the tavern. 
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The good ale had the usual effect in the Kirk o' 
TuUich, and a little shuffling led on to heel and toe, 
till finally a dance was proposed. TuUich ever fertile 
in fiddlers, the musician and the instrument were soon 
forthcoming. At it the company went, dancing 
as the lads and lasses of Deeside only can dance. 
As the fun increased, a cobbler ascended the pulpit, 
and fulminated with all the energy of a Boanarges. 
Then two weavers and three tailors installed them- 
selves as elders, and the blacksmith, taking possession 
of the precentor's desk, led off with the following 
amorous ditty : — 

John, come kiss me now, 
John, come kiss me now, 
John, come kiss me by and by, 
And mak' nae mair adow. 

Inspired by the frenzy of the revellers, the fiddler, 
in a state of the wildest excitement, improvised there 
and then the "Reel o' Tullich." 

A little westward of Tullich is Oakwood Cottage, 
which is usually let for summer lodgings. Here the 
road divides into two — the one to the right going 
straight through the Pass of Ballater to the Bridge of 
Gairn, the one to the left going round by the village 
of Ballater. There is a pool in the river, as you 
approach Ballater, popularly known as the "Key Poal." 
This name owes its origin to a characteristic Popish 
Legend. Near Ballater House, which is beautifully 
situated at the foot of Craigendarroch, on the right as 
you approach Ballater, was a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
but chapel as well as the burying-ground attached have 
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been converted into a garden. Well, at the time to 
which we refer, the officiating priest of the chapel was 
one Nathalan. As a rule Nathalan was a good man, 
but like many other good men he had fallen into sin, 
and committed some heinous offence. The burden 
of his crime lay so heavy on his conscience, that like, 
King James of famous memory, he wore a heavy belt 
of iron round his loins. The clasp was locked with a 
key, which he threw into the river at the place which 
is now called the "Key Pool" As it sank in the 
waters Nathalan exclaimed : — "If ever I find that key 
again, I will consider it as a sign that Heaven has for- 
given my great and unspeakable sin." 

Shortly afterwards he went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, very probably to get absolution from the Pope. 
While sojourning at a seaport in Italy, he purchased a 
fish from a boy, for his dinner, doubtless. When the 
fish was opened, in its stomach was found, still un- 
rusted, the very key he had thrown into the Dee, far 
away amidst the hills of Mar. The fame of the reputed 
miracle in the course of time reached Rome, and 
the Pope made Nathalan a Bishop. He returned to 
his native hills, and after building three churches at 
his own expense, and performing other pious deeds, 
yielded up the ghost and was canonized. The only 
memorial of the saint extant is St. Nathalan's Mason 
Lodge of Ballater, an honour at which the pious 
Nathalan would probably have shuddered. 
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THE westward view that breaks upon the traveller, 
entering Ballater from Tullich, is sublime. The 
valley of the Dee is narrowed by the pine-clad 
hills and bleak mountain tops closing in on either 
bank. The gazing eye gets bewildered, so numerous, 
so varied, so wild withal, are the labyrinths of moun- 
tain scenery, stretching away towards the setting sun. 
Hills tower above hills, like the waves of a tempestuous 
sea suddenly arrested, with " Dark Lochnagar " rising 
high above them all. Towards the north, and over- 
looking the village like a giant sentinel, is Craigen- 
darroch, a steep ridge of hill, composed almost entirely 
of rock. A fringe of oak and pine trees covers nearly 
its whole extent, but the rocky surface can be seen 
peering through the green foliage. 

The village of Ballater is forty-three and a-half 
miles from Aberdeen by railway. It is built on a flat 
meadow, round which the Dee sweeps in a beautiful 
curve. Unlike many rural villages, where the houses 
seem to have been erected by chance, some attention 
has been paid to laying off the streets in Ballater. 
The whole assumes the form of a square, the principal 
street running from the railway station southwards to 
the bridge. The principal buildings are the Estab- 
lished Church, near the centre of the village, the Free 
Church, a little to the north of the station, the Banks, 
the Hotel, and more especially the Albert Memorial 
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Hall, opposite the railway station. It contains the 
Post and Telegraph Offices, a billiard room, library, 
and reading room. It was erected at the sole cost 
of Mr. Alexander Gordon, London, a native of the 
parish. The sum expended was about j;^2,6oo, and 
the management is entrusted to trustees named by Mr. 
Gordon. A new barracks, for the accommodation of 
the Queen's body guard during her stay at Balmoral, 
was erected some years ago at the northern extremity 
of the village. There are, besides, beyond the 
barracks, some handsome villas, built on fue from 
Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld. 

The history of the rise of this healthy and romantic 
inland town may be traced to the mineral wells of 
Pannanich. These are situated about two miles from 
Ballater, on the south side of the river, eastward. 
Occupying a lofty slope, the bracing mountain air 
lends a healthy character to the site. Between seventy 
and eighty years ago the wells acquired a miraculous 
fame for healing all diseases, from consumption to 
whooping-cough, simply by drinking the waters. 
Year by year the pilgrims increased, so that it was 
impossible to lodge them. As an experiment, Mr. 
Farquharson of Monaltrie built a few cottages on the 
present site of the village, and from this small 
beginning the Ballater of the present day owes its 
existence. As the village increased, the virtue of the 
wells decreased; while the bracing air, the romantic 
scenery, and the neighbourhood of royalty, have 
attracted far different visitors to Ballater than the 
afflicted in search of health. 
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Among its records is the damage done by the great 
flood of 1829. The grey beards of Ballater are still 
able to give a vivid narrative of the " August Spate," 
the name by which the flood is popularly remembered. 
There had been heavy rains for some time previous, 
and more especially on the day before the calamity 
happened The natives, however, accustomed to 
copious rainfalls at this season of the year, and seeing 
no special rise in the river at nightfall, went to their 
beds as usual, never dreaming of danger. Meanwhile, 
far up among the glens the flood of waters was being 
collected. Every rill became a stream, and every 
stream a river — all pouring down their yellow torrents 
to swell the current of the Dee. Across the flat lawn 
on which Ballater is built, the river at some time had 
flowed. Once more it sought its virginal bed, by 
bursting its banks, and pouring its muddy waters down 
amongst the human habitations. The roar of the river 
was like a continuous thunder peal ; the houses were 
deluged to the depth of several feet, and the people were 
roused from their slumbers to fight their way to dry 
land. Some were only half-clad, others nearly naked, 
carrying their clothing in their arms and their children 
on their backs, all struggling through the raging waters. 
One family is said to have been rescued by a boat, the 
inmates having taken refuge in the garret, from which 
they were assisted into the boat. Furniture of all 
descriptions was swept away — not only so, but the live- 
stock of the villagers perished in the dire calamity. 
The cow was drowned in the stall, pigs were washed 
from the sty, and the poultry from the roosL All was 
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terror and confusion, still the bridge — the pride of the 
village — stood firm, and might have done so to the 
end, had not a number of trees, brought down by the 
flood, blocked up the arches. The intervals between 
the trees got so filled up with brushwood and other 
debris, that the waters were dammed up to such a 
tension that no power on earth could withstand them. 
A loud crack was the first signal that the bridge was 
going, then the solid masonry was seen to bend like 
a bow of fir, till, with a noise like thunder, the material 
flew from each other into a thousand pieces, and was 
hurled with a flash into the river to be seen no more. 
The fall of the bridge shook the ground near it like an 
earthquake, and such was the force of the river that, 
as it furiously rushed across the falling bridge, the 
spray of its waters dashed over the roof of the inn. 
Thus perished the stately bridge of Ballater. Its place 
was supplied by a beautiful one of Braemar timber — 
but this, too, has played its part, and a handsome new 
bridge of granite has recently been erected in its place. 
Hotels. Invercauld Arms (Mr. McGregor), is at 
the south end of the square. It is a first-class hotel, 
with every comfort and convenience. During the 
summer months Mr. McGregor runs a coach, morning 
and afternoon, to Braemar. This coach is timed to 
suit passengers coming or returning by the railway — 
whose time-tables, published every month, will fur- 
nish all particulars. There is also a Temperance 
Hotel, kept by Mr. Deans, in the centre of the village. 
Besides these, there is a Hiring Establishment, kept 
by Mr. Coutts. 
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A most enjoyable way for a party of tourists going 
to Braemar is to hire a special conveyance at Ballater 
for the occasion, as the time is thereby in their own 
hands, and a halt can be made at any striking point 
on the romantic drive. 

Places of Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
Mr. Middleton), and Free Church. 

Banks. North of Scotland (Mr. Douglas), Union 
(Mr. Simpson), Town and County (Mr. Coutts). 

Monaltrie or Ballater House, or TuUich Lodge 
(these three names are equally applicable), stands on 
a beautiful lawn at the foot of Craigendarroch. It 
is surrounded with fine old trees, and the lawn is inter- 
sected with delightful walks very tastefully laid out. 
In Thom's History of Aberdeen we have a record of 
Farquharson of Monaltrie heading an army in 1745 
against the Hanovarian, as he was pleased to call 
King George. '^Monaltrie was joined by Captains 
Stuart and Gordon, and marched to Inverury to com- 
bat the clans commanded by M*Leod of M*Leod, and 
Munroe of Culcairn. The fight began December 23rd 
at six o'clock in the evening, by the light of the moon. 
The contest was severe, but the Farquharsons were 
victorious. Gordon of Prony and Stuart of Auquhoile 
distinguished themselves on the field. In Monaltrie's 
regiment there were three hundred of the name of 
Farquharson." 

The house and lands are now the property of the 
family of Invercauld, to whom the late proprietor, 
William Farquharson, left it, subject to his widow^s 
life-rent. 
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The hill of Craigendarroch (the hill of the oaks), is 
much and deservedly admired, as well for its fine rocks 
and beautiful shape, as for the strikingly grand view 
you get from its summit. It can easily be ascended 
by means of a pathway leading from Ballater to the 
top of the crag. The prospect that meets the eye is 
certainly very fine. Below lies the village of Ballater, 
seen to great advantage, while beyond the river, 
southwards, are the hills of Glen-tanar, Mount Keen, 
and many others ; then you have the beautiful Valley 
and House of Glenmuick, the House of Birkhall, 
Knock Castle, and Braickley. To the west, you see 
an infinity of hills, the most notable being Lochnagar. 
To the north, the fine valley of Glengairn opens up to 
view, and far beyond are some of the blue peaks of 
Cairngorm. Nearer at hand are Morven and Culbleen. 
To the east, you see a great extent of lowland country, 
through which the Dee is winding its romantic course. 
The oaks, to which the hill owes its name, are still 
abundant, though not nearly so large as we have 
reason to suppose they were in old times. Craigen- 
darroch is 1350 feet above the sea. 

The Pass of Ballater lies on the north of Craigen- 
darroch, and assuredly exemplifies a strange freak of 
nature. It looks as if Craigendarroch had been cleft 
asunder, leaving the open of the pass. The rocks on 
either side rise to a great height, with trees here and 
there growing in their clifts, and at the foot of the 
rocks are immense piles of stones which have fallen 
down, loosened by the action of the weather. 

Gairn Castle is a complete ruin ; there is only a 
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small portion of the walls standing on a hillock, a little 
north-west of the pass. It was onee a hunting seat 
of the Farquharsons. There is a lead mine in the 
hills, and a subterranean cave near the Gaim. Close 
by are the old Church and Churchyard of Glengaim 
— the latter being still used as a place of burial, while 
the former is rapidly going to decay. The union of 
the three districts — TuUich, Glenmuick, and Glengaim 
— into one parish has effected this. A visit to this 
place is very interesting. 

Pannanich Wells are, as has already been stated, 
on the south side of the Dee, two miles from Ballater. 
An attempt was made several years ago to revive their 
popularity by the erection of an Inn and Bath-Rooms. 
The former is kept by Mr. Guald, and occasional 
visitors will find comfortable quarters, a stimulating 
climate, and picturesque scenery for a brief sojourn. 
The virtue of the wells we have already commented on. 

Glenmuick takes its name from the water of Muick, 
which falls into the Dee a little above Ballater. It is 
an excellent trouting stream, and the glen is much 
admired for the beauty of its scenery. About two 
miles up is the House of Birkhall, which now belongs 
to the Queen. Close to the junction of the Muick 
and the Dee stand the Manse of Glenmuick and the 
remains of the old Church of Glenmuick. Braickley 
lies a little to the south, and is a place of note, on 
account of a mournful tragedy of which it was once 
the stage. The reader will find that the old ballad 
called " The Barrone of Braickley " furnishes the most 
graphic account that could be given of the incident — 
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THE BARRONE OF BRAICKLEY. 

Inverey came down Deeside whistlin' and playin', 
He was at brave Braickley's yetts ere it was da win*: 

He rappit fu' loudlie, and wi' a great roar, 

Cried, **Come down now, Braickley, and open the door : 

"Are you sleeping Barrone, or are ye waukin* ? 
There's sharp swords at your yett will gar your blood spin !" 

Out spake the Brave Barrone, ower the castle wa*, 
"Are you come to harry and spuilzie my ha' ? 

"O, gin ye be gentlemen, licht and come in. 
Gin ye drink o' my wine ye'U nae gar my blood spin ; 

"Gin ye be hired widdifus, ye may gang by — 
Gang down and to the Lowlands and steal their fat kye ; 

"There spulzie like reivers of wild kateran clan. 
And harry unsparing baith houses an' Ian.' 

"But gin ye be gentlemen, licht and come in. 
There's meat and drink in my ha' for ilka man." 

Out spake his lady, at his back where she lay, 
"Get up, get up Braickley, and face Inverey. 

"Get up, get up Braickley, and turn back your kye, 
Or they'll hae them to the Highlands, and you they'll defy. " 

"Now baud your tongue, Catherine, and still my young son, 
For yon same hired widdifus will prove themselves men." 

"There's four-and-twenty milk-white nowt, twal o them kye, 
In the woods of Glentanar, its there that they lie. 

"There are goats on the Etnach, and sheep on the brae. 
And a* will be harried by young Inverey. 

"Gin I had a husband, whereas I hae nane. 
He wadna lie in his bed and see his kye ta'en. 
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"Sae rise up, John,*' said she, "and turn back your kye, 
Or me and my maidens, we will them defy." 

She called to her maidens, and bade them come in, 
"Tak* a* your rocks, lasses, we will them comman' ; 

C-U- ' " We'll feV^ them, and shortly the cowards will fly, 
/ So come forth, my maidens, and turn back the kye." 

"Now, haud your tongue, Catherine, and bring me my gun, 
I am now going forth, but I'll never come in. 

"Call my brother, William — my uncle also — 
My cousin, James Gordon — we'll mount and we'll go." 

When Braickley was buskit and stood in the close, 
A gallanter Barrone ne'er lap on a horse. 

When they were assembled on the Castle Green, 
Nae man like brave Braickley was there to be seen. 

"Strike dogs," cried Inverey, "and fecht till ye're slain, 
For we are twice twenty, and ye but four men." 

At the head o' Reneatad the battle began, 
At little Aucholzie they killed the first man. 

They killed William Gordon, and James o' the Knock, 
And brave Alexander, the flower o' Glenmuick. 

First they killed ane, and syne they killed twa. 

They hae killed gallant Braickley, the flower o' them a*. 

\Vi' swords and wi' daggers they did him surroun'. 
And they pierced bonny Braickley wi' mony a woun'. 

Then up came Craigievar an' a party wi' him. 

Had he come one hour sooner Braickley hadna been slain. 

' * Cam' ye by Braickley and was ye in there. 
Or saw ye his ladye was makin' great care?" 
"Yes, I cam' by Braickley, and I was in there. 
And there saw his layde was braidin' her hair ; 

"She was rantin', and dancin', and singin' for joy. 
And vowin' that night she would feast Inverey. ' 
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She ate wi' him, drank wi' him, welcomed him in — 
She drank to the villain that killed her Barrone. 

"Wae to you Kate Fraser, and may your heart be, 
To see your brave Barrone's blood come to your knee." 

She kept him till mornin', and bade him be gane. 
And showed him the road that he mightna be ta'en. 

**Thro' Birse and Aboyne," she said, **fly and out o'er 
A' the hills o' Glentanar ye*ll skip in an hour." 

Up spake her son on the nourice's knee, 
**Gin I'll live to manhood revenged I'll be." 

There's dool in the kitchen, and mirth in the ha' — 
The Barrone o' Braickley is dead and awa. 

What sichin' and sobbin' was heard in the glen. 
For the Baronne o' Braickley wha basely was slain. 

Frae the head o' the Dee, to the banks o' the Spey, 
The Gordons may mourn him and ban Inverey. 

This transaction took place in 1592. The Baron 
of Braickley was a Gordon and kinsman of the Earl of 
Huntly. To revenge his cruel slaughter, he made a 
foray upon the lands of Clan Chattan, to which 
Farquharson of Inverey belonged, laid waste their 
fields, harried their towns, and burned their cornyards ; 
and having encountered them in battle left threescore 
dead on the field, so that the slaughter of Braickley 
was amply avenged. There are few relics of Braickley 
Castle now to be seen, but some fine old ash trees 
still flourish near the spot. Knock Castle, now in 
ruins, stands on a beautiful eminence, a little way 
above the mouth of the Muick. It belonged to James 
Gordon, mentioned in the ballad. About five miles 
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up the Stream is the Linn of Muick, a very fine water- 
fall, which will be much improved when the trees 
planted around it are grown up. Four miles further 
up is Loch Muick, the source of the river. It is a 
beautiful sheet of water, about two miles long, and 
nearly a mile in breadth, and 1310 feet above sea 
level. By striking north-west Lochnagar may be 
reached from Loch Muick, but on no account should 
tourists attempt the feat without a guide. There is a 
footpath through Glenmuick which runs across Mount 
Keen, down the Ladder to Lochlee and the North 
Esk, and Brechin in Forfarshire. 

Ballatcr to Bracman 

THE railway terminus being at Ballater the traveller 
must prosecute the rest of his journey by driving 
or on foot, unless he be a cyclist, for which 
indeed the road is admirably suited. Besides the 
coaches that run daily, taking their time from the 
railway, the tourist, in summer, will have no difficulty 
in getting a hire for himself or party. Although there 
is a road on the south side of the river, the one on the 
north is the best, and consequently the one almost 
invariably used. Besides, since 1855 the road on the 
south side has, by Act of Parliament, been cut off 
from the public, between the Bridge of Crathie and 
the Bridge of Invercauld, We shall, therefore, take 
the traveller along the road on the north bank of the 
river, describing the various scenes of interest as we 
proceed. 
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After leaving Ballater the highway runs northward 
along the base of Craigendarroch, till it joins the other 
thoroughfare coming through the Pass. Not far from 
the junction of the roads, there was discovered in the 
river, after the famous flood of 1829, the remains of 
an old oak bridge. The structure must have been of 
uncommon strength, as the trees of which it was made 
were of a size greater than any that have grown in this 
country for the last five hundred years. About forty- 
two miles from Aberdeen w^ come to the Bridge of 
Gaim — erected some years ago on the site of the old 
one which was taken down. It was a quaint and 
picturesque structure, but, being dangerous as well as 
incommodious, it had to make way for the require- 
ments of the age. 

The water of Gairn, from Benavon, traverses a wild 
and romantic valley, which takes from the stream the 
name of Glengairn. During its course it is swelled by 
a number of small tributaries, so that it is a consider- 
able stream when it enters the Dee, immediately below 
the bridge. The scenery here is very fine. The 
rugged banks of the stream are adorned by fine 
natural wood, while the sound of the rushing water, 
blending with the songs of the birds, exhibits nature 
in the character of a rare musician. A little way on 
we come to Balgairn, where a road strikes off to the 
north through Glengairn to Tomintoul. 

Advancing about a mile, the traveller will observe 
a small stream falling into the Dee, on the south side 
of the river. This is the Girnock, the river basin 
being called, as a matter of course, Strath-Girnock. 

F 
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On the east side of the strath is Craig-Uithasach — 
the Hill of Firs; and on the west is Craignaban. From 
its resemblance to Craigendarroch, the former is^ by 
the natives, called the Sister Hill ; in the latter there 
is a cave, said to have been occupied in old times as a 
hiding-place by a Pictish chief, after a crushing defeat 
in battle. 

A little beyond the forty-fourth mile-stone we come 
to Coil-a-Creich, where there is a small inn, kept by 
Mrs. Deans, who will supply the traveller with refresh- 
ments, wholesome and plenteous, and, wonderful to 
relate, at a moderate charge. The road now takes a 
beautiful curve through a plantation of fragrant birches 
and other trees, till we reach Micras, about a mile from 
Coil-a-Creich. The village of Micras stands on the 
slope of the hill, to the north of the road, and is con- 
sidered to be a fair specimen of the old highland 
clachan. If it be so, there is no case for regret that 
such habitations are now handed over to the mole and 
the bat To the west of the clachan is a small hollow, 
once the site of a Roman Catholic Chapel. All, how- 
ever, has long ago disappeared, with the exception of 
a large standing-stone, which marks where a house of 
prayer had beea Whatever may be urged against the 
religion of our Catholic forefathers, one thing is 
manifest, they showed excellent taste in choosing sites 
for their churches. That of Micras must have been a 
paradise of peace and beauty. St Nathalan's, near 
Ballater, stood likewise in a situation of unusual 
grandeur; so did St. Ternan's, Upper Banchory, as 
well as St Devenick's at Lower Banchory. It is a 
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pity that Presbyterian heritors neglected the lesson 
thus practically inculcated by the old Romish priests. 
But so it was, and the consequence is that the Presby- 
terian Kirks have often been placed in the ugliest 
spots to be found in the parish. 

About a mile west of Micras, on the south bank of 
the river, stands the Castle of Abergeldie. As its name 
implies, it is situated at the mouth of the Geldie, a 
small tributary of the Dee. It is a very picturesque 
building, being adorned with bartizans, turrets, and 
sculpture, besides a large clock which strikes the hours. 
The grove of birches that surround the castle is of 
extraordinary beauty, and has been immortalized in 
the old Scottish song, entitled — 

THE BIRKS O ABERGELDIE. 

"Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
Will ye go, will ye go, 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
To the Birks o' Abergeldie? 
Ye shall get a gown o* silk, 
A gown o* silk, a gown o* silk, 
Ye shall get a gown o* silk. 
And a coat o' calliemankie." 

"Na, kind sir, I dare na gang, 
I dare na gang, I dare na gang, 
Na, kind sir, I dare na gang. 
My minnie will be angry ; 
Sair, sair, wad she flyte, 
Wad she flyte, wad she flyte, 
Sair, sair, wad she flyte, 
And sair wad she ban me." 
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This song, it is evident, was the source that 
inspired Bums to compose his beautiful lyric " The 
Birks of Aberfeldy." 

The original owners of Abergeldie estate were the 
Mowats, and after them the Gordons, who appear to 
have come into possession about the year 1487. It 
is now part of the royal demesnes, and is held in lease 
by the Queen from Mr. Gordon the proprietor. The 
late Duchess of Kent, the Queen's mother, occupied 
the castle for a few years, during which she made 
herself very popular in the district. 

A machine, called a cradle, was at one time used 
for carrying passengers across the river at Abergeldie. 
Many years ago, a bride and bridegroom, elated, no 
doubt, with a new-born happiness, entered the cradle 
for transport across the river. Sad to relate, some part 
of the machinery broke and the newly married couple 
were precipitated into the river — where death had 
prepared their bridal bed. There is now a splendid 
suspension bridge at Abergeldie, erected by the Queen. 

The first house after you pass the forty-seventh 
mile-stone is called Tammydhu's, then follow the 
Theif's Pot and the Gallow Hill. These institutions 
existed in the days when the laird had the power of 
** Pot and Gallows," and here, it is said, that a man 
under sentence of death by the doom of the laird, 
showed some natural reluctance to obey the messengers 
who had come to conduct him to his fate. His wife, 
with greater feudal loyalty than spousal affection, ex- 
claimed : — " Hurry up be and hanged, John, and 
dinna anger the laird" 
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Not far from this, but on the south side of the river, 
is Lochnagar Distillery, famed for its excellent whisky. 

After passing the forty-eighth mile-stone we come 
to the Church of Crathie, on a commanding site, over- 
looking a long stretch of the valley of the Dee. The 
Manse and Glebe (Rev. Archibald Campbell), lie a 
^ort way south from the Church. 

Westward from the Church of Crathie, the river 
makes a curve northward, exposing to view, on its 
southern bank, a spacious haugh, on which stands the 
Castle of Balmoral, Queen Victoria's highland home. 
Built of light grey granite, of considerable dimensions, 
and in the old baronial style of architecture, with a 
tower one hundred feet high, it is a residence worthy 
of royalty. Nature, too, has been lavish in her con- 
tributions to its adornment It is planted amid a 
grove of old and stately trees, which expand into 
forests of birch and pine. It is bounded on the 
north by the silvery Dee, while on the south the 
rugged mountains rise peak on peak, culminating in 
the majestic summit of Dark Lochnagar — presenting 
to the spectator a combination of the beautiful and 
sublime that baffles description. The hill immediately 
beyond the castle is Craig-gowan, i.e.^ the hill of the 
smith. On the top of the hill is Cairn-righ, or the 
Queen's Cairn. It was erected as a memorial of the 
advent of the Queen and Prince Albert to Deeside 
in 1848. 

It was in the month of September of that year 
that the Royal Family landed at Aberdeen, and drove 
up Deeside to take possession of their new home. 
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The route of the royal travellers was bridged with a 
series of triumphal arches from Aberdeen to Balmoral. 
Her Majesty was delighted with her reception, and 
during all the years of her pilgrimage to Deeside, the 
loyal sentiments of her subjects in the district have 
undergone no change. They have rejoiced in her 
seasons of joy, and they have also sympathised with 
her sorrows and bereavements. No wonder Victoria 
loves her highland home. 

The estate was purchased by the late Prince 
Albert, from the Fife Trustees, for ;£^3 1,500. It was 
bequeathed, along with the lease of the adjoining pro- 
perty of Abergeldie, by the Will of the Prince Consort 
to her Majesty. It contains about 11,000 acres, and 
extends from the Dee southwards to the summit of 
Lochnagar, where it joins the Birkhall and Abergeldie 
properties. The three estates constituting the Royal 
demesne contain upwards of 35,000 imperial acres — 
besides the Forest of Ballochbui, lately bought by the 
Queen from Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld. It 
thus extends along the banks of the Dee upwards of 
twelve miles, and is bounded on the south by Loch 
Muick and the River Muick. All the varieties of 
game, common to the highlands, are abundant, and 
the deer forest will favourably compare with any in 
Scotland of similar extent. Balmoral is connected 
with the north road by a cast-iron bridge. 

A little beyond the forty-ninth mile-stone, a road 
strikes off to the north. This is the old military road, 
made for the use of troops after the battle of Culloden. 
Starting from Perth, it winds through Mar to CorgarfF 
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and Fort-George. A little to the west of this, on an 
upland slope, stood the original House of Monaltrie 
(Farquharsons). It was burned to the ground in 1745 
— the family seat being afterwards erected, as we have 
already described, at Ballater. About a mile farther 
on is a small clachan, called the Street of Monaltrie. 
Close by, on the south side of the road, are several 
relics of what are supposed to have once been a Druids' 
temple. In the same locality, but westward, is the 
famous Cairn-a-quheen, or Cairn of Remembrance. 
This was the "slogan" or battle-cry of the Farquharsons 
when an alarm was given, or any warlike or plundering 
expedition on foot To the muster-ground each clans- 
man brought a stone, and laid it down a short distance 
from the cairn. When the survivors re-assembled 
after returning from the expedition, each man lifted 
a stone and carried it away. The stones that were 
left told their own sad tale, namely, the number of 
the slain, and these were forthwith added to the Cairn 
of Remembrance. 

Opposite this, on the south side of the river, the 
Bum of Gelder joins the Dee, at the farm-house of 
Invergelder — while a hill, called Craignortie, rises on 
the north side of the valley. About six miles due 
south, is the far-famed Lochnagar. Although by no 
means the highest, it is certainly the most striking of 
all the mountains it hath pleased nature to plant in a 
district that may well be called "the head of the 
highlands." It rises proudly to the height of 3,800 
feet, and is intersected with yawning ravines, overhung 
with tremendous precipices. In its gorges and corries 
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the snow not unfrequently lies all the year round, and 
is seen in summer from a great distance. The well- 
known poem by Lord Byron on this mountain has 
greatly increased its celebrity, and may here be fitly 
quoted — 

LOCHNAGAR.* 

Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses ! 

In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 
Restore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love. 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Round their white summits though elements war, 
Though cataracts foam, 'stead of smooth flowing fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Lochnagar. 

Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wander'd ; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ; 
On chieftains long perish'd my memory pondered. 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover*d glade. 
I sought not my home till the day's dying glory 

Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star ; 
For fancy was cheer'd by traditional story, 

Disclosed by the natives of dark Lochnagar. 

"Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night -rolling breath of the gale?" 

Surely the soul of the hero rejoices. 
And rides on the wind o'er his own Highland vale. 

* Lord Byron's notes to this poem may be interesting to the reader :— 
Lachtn y Gair^ or, as it is pronounced in the Erse, Lochnagar^ towers 

proudly pre-eminent in the Northern Highlands, near Invercauld 

it is certainly one of the most sublime and picturesque among our 
"(Caledonian Alps." Its appearance is of a dusky hue, but the summit b 
the seat of eternal snow. Near Lochnagar I spent some of the early part of 
my life, the recollection of which has given birth to these stanzas. 
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Round Lochnagar while the storaiy mist gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car ; 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 

They dwell in the tempests of dark Lochnagar. 

"Ill-starr'd, though brave, did no visions foreboding* 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause?'* 
Ah ! were you destined to die at Culloden,t 

Victory crown'd not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthy slumber, 

You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar ; 
The pibroch resounds to the piper's loud number, 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Lochnagar. 

Years have rolled on, Lochnagar, since I left you, 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again ; 
Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion's plain. 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roved o'er the mountains afar ! 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 

The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnagar. 

Cairn-a-quheen, a point below Ballater, and another 
near the bridge of Invercauld, are all notable situations 
from which the mountain may be seen to advantage. 
An ascent of the mountain is practicable by following 
the course of the Gelder, but should not be attempted 
without a guide. 

* I allude here to my maternal ancestors, "the Gordons^* many of whom 
fought for the unfortunate Prince Charles, better known by the name 
of the Pretender. This branch was nearly allied by blood, as well as attach- 
ment to the Stuarts. George, the second Earl of Huntly, married the 
Princess Annabella Stuart, daughter of James the First of Scotland. By her 
he left four sons : the third, Sir William Gordon, I have the honour to claim 
as one of my progenitors. 

t Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden, I am not certain ; but, 
as many fell in the insurrection, I have used the name of the principal action, 
** pars pro toio," 
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A short distance after leaving Caim-a-quheen, we 
cross the Bum of Inver, and pull up at the Inver 
Hotel, where the host, Mr. Cargill, will supply the 
travellers' wants with courtesy and despatch. Beyond 
Inver a little way the Glen of Aberarder opens up 
away to the north, through which we get a glimpse of 
Benavon, near which the Don has its source. On the 
south side of the water is the Hill of Craigspannie, 
while the hill above is known as Craig-strone, that 
is the " Hill of the Nose " — a feature of the human 
face some ingenious Celt fancied that it resembled 

The road now leads over a level haugh or meadow, 
till we reach the old bridge of Invercauld at the fifty- 
fourth mile-stone. It was erected in 1752, and forms 
part of General Wade's famous military road. The 
view to be obtained from this bridge, as well as the 
surrounding scenery, will arrest the eye of the traveller. 
On the south side of the river is the Forest of Balloch- 
bhui, celebrated for its gigantic pines, and once forming 
part of the ancient Caledonian Forest. By crossing here 
the tourist will easily reach the Falls of the Garrawalt, 
second to none for picturesque grandeur an Deeside. 
The water, in a rolling sheet of foam, comes dashing 
through the rocks with a tortuous impetuosity that 
baffles description. For the convenience of foot- 
passengers, a substantial and elegant bridge is thrown 
across the stream, while a commodious moss-house 
will afford shelter to the visitor from inclement weather, 
at the same time he can have an excellent view of 
the fall from the windows of the house. Ballochbhui 
is now the property of the Queen, having, been pur- 
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chased lately from Colonel Farquharson of Invercauld. 

A little way above the old bridge is the new Bridge 
of Invercauld, by which we cross to the south side of 
the Dee, and along which the road leads all the way 
to the Linn. Immediately on crossing there is, on 
the north side of the road, a huge stone, called the 
" Muckle Stane o' the Clunie." The stone was origin- 
ally one of the landmarks between the property of 
Erskine of Clunie and that of Farquharson of Inver- 
cauld. There is an anecdote of one of Erskine's 
tenants complaining to his master that his cattle had 
been stopped here by Farquharson's orders. "Go 
back and tell the herds that stopped them," said the 
haughty laird of Clunie, " that my cows have as good 
a right there as Farquharson's bull has on the bowling- 
green of Invercauld." The Castle of Clunie is also 
on the north side of the road, while nearly opposite, 
on the south side, is a precipitous hill called Craig- 
clunie, a few hundred feet up the face of which is 
" The Charter Chest " — not easy of access owing to 
the yawning, rocky chasms surrounding it. It was 
called the Charter Chest because the Laird of 
Invercauld hid there that all important chattel in times 
of danger. After the battle of Culloden, Colonel 
Farquharson of Clunie remained concealed there for 
ten months, and while lying there bemoaning his 
luckless fate, he heard through the silence of the 
night, the sounds of merriment proceeding from 
King George's soldiers holding revel in his halls. 

After passing Craig-clunie, another rocky craig 
meets the eye. It is called the Lion's Face, from 
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some resemblance which, when viewed from certain 
points, it is thought to bear to the forest king. This 
is best seen from the turn of the road as we pass 
Craig-clunie. 

On the north side of the river, right opposite the 
Lion's Face, in the centre of a magnii&cent meadow, 
round which the Dee flows with a majestic sweep, 
stands the House of Invercauld (Alexander Haldane 
Farquharson, Esq.), on a site the finest and most 
commanding on Deeside. It is environed with stately 
trees, with a spacious lawn in front, while a wooded 
height forms a most appropriate back-ground. In the 
house itself, among other curiosities, is a large piece 
of Cairngorm weighing several pounds, besides 
several smaller ones picked up on the slopes of 
Cairngorm and Benavon. The Farquharsons of 
Invercauld are a very ancient family, their lineage 
being traced by Burke to a younger son of the Thane 
of Fife. In the year 137 1, we find his descendant, 
Farquhar Macduff, appointed Baillie and Chamberlain 
of Mar. His sons adopted the surname of Farquharson 
— literally Farquhar's son, and the family traditions are 
a series of warlike exploits and romantic adventures. 

West from Invercauld is Altdowrie House, almost 
hidden by trees. It is the residence of the Factor of 
Invercauld, and in the same locality are the ornamental 
cottages of the forester and boatmen. 

At the flfty-seventh mile-stone, on a grassy emi- 
nence, stands Braemar Castle, also the property of 
Invercauld. Braemar Castle was built in the year 
1483, by John Stuart, Earl of Mar, and third son of 
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King James III. It was burned by General McKay's 
dragoons in 1689, and was then known as Braemar 
House. It was afterwards re-built in the present 
architectural style and on a larger scale, Kindrochit 
Castle, then in ruins, having served as a quarry for 
the work. It was burned after the Earl of Mar's 
rebellion in 17 15, and the present roof and other 
renovations were executed sometime before 1745. 
Facing the castle, on the south side of the road, is the 
hill of Craig Coynoch, or Kenneth's Craig, Kenneth 
II. being credited with having frequently posted 
himself on the summit of this hill to view the chase, 
and certainly the view that it affords is a very fine one. 
There is a cairn on the top of the hill, erected by the 
men of the 25th Regiment, as a memorial of their 
sojourn here. A short distance beyond Braemar 
Castle, and on the same side of the road, is the old 
Church and Churchyard of Braemar. This burial 
ground and church are of great antiquity, having been 
granted by Duncan, Earl of Mar, about 1230, "An 
acre to Gk>d for the good of his soul for ever in 
Aucatendreger or Auchindryne," to the Priory and 
Canons of St. Mary of Monymusk. In the returns 
of churches and lands, made by Allan the Prior, on 
the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin in 1268, 
St. Andrews, Kindrochit, is valued at 6J merks and 
4 sols. It is much to be regretted that this interesting 
spot is in such a neglected state. On the site of the 
old church is erected a burial-place for the family of 
Invercauld. About fifty-seven and a-half miles from 
Aberdeen is the village of Braemar. 
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Bracman 

THE village of Braemar is intersected by the water 
of Clunie, but connected by a substantial bridge. 

The section on the east bank is called the Castle- 
town, that on the west bank Auchindryne. The 
former belongs to Invercauld, the latter to the Earl of 
Fife. It is supplied with water from the Muir of 
Morrone. It possesses a public library, and a 
meteorological observatory with a set of the best 
instruments, the gift of the late Prince Consort 

Except the hotels, which are palatial mansions, and 
the churches, the village is destitute of any special 
feature in the art of building. 

Both Lord Fife and the Chief of the Farquharsons 
are fond of playing, in a modified form, the role of 
the feudal Highland chief ; and once a-year at least, 
their tenants or vassals have a muster-parade in full 
Highland costume, armed with claymore or Lochaber 
axe, with banners waving and bag-pipes screaming. 
The Queen herself, and very frequently the Prince of 
Wales or other members of the Royal Family, 
patronize this "Gathering of the Clans." It is a 
romantic as well as an attractive display, and has a 
peculiar attraction for all sorts of spectators. After 
marching past the grand stand, erected in front of the 
castle, the clansmen unharness, and engage in the 
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athletic sports peculiar to the district. These are — 
running, leaping, putting the stone, throwing the 
hammer, dancing, &c. 

Owing to its elevated and healthy situation, sur- 
rounded as it is by sublime and beautiful scenery, 
Braemar is a favourite resort of summer visitors. Its 
normal population is about 250, but in the holiday 
season it is increased at least tenfold. The hotels, 
cottages, and farm-houses are crammed, and still the 
cry is for more accommodation. The lodgers pay the 
householder better than his calling — be he tradesman 
or farmer. The wealthy merchant, the successful 
colonist from America or Australia, soldiers, church- 
men, legislators, scientists, and artists, and ladies of all 
ages and all ranks are among the sojourners, all in 
fact, who like Roderigo, can put money in their purse. 
Among the visitors are the noblest in the land, the 
Queen herself being no stranger in the village of 
Braemar, while princes and nobles are by no means 
rara aves. 

The history of Braemar, unlike that of Ballater, 
stretches back to the dim legends of antiquity. From 
these we gather that the Castle of Kindrochit, the 
ruins of which are still seen on the west bank of the 
Clunie close to the bridge, was erected by Malcolm 
Cannaore (Bighead) in 1059, as a hunting seat. 
It was frequently visited by King Robert II., 
as charters are extant granted by him there in 1373, 
'77, '79, '80, and 1382. On some occasions he was 
attended by many of the nobility and leading dignitaries 
of the church. When it was destroyed is not exactly 
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known, and is only a legendary matter. If as is 
conveyed by the latter that it was battered down by a 
park of artillery planted on the heights of Tomintoul, 
it must have been subsequent to 1460, as it was in that 
year that artillery was first used at the siege of Roxburgh 
Castle, where James II. was accidently killed by the 
bursting of a cannon. When the Earl of Mar came 
into possession, his hunting entertainments were on 
a scale that might well be termed regal There were 
the kernes in hundreds, nobles, earls, and great men 
in scores ; beautiful ladies, gaily apparelled, in dozens, 
while amidst them all rode, like a king, the Earl of 
Mar himself. This gorgeous cavalcade was arrayed 
amid such a blowing of trumpets, screaming of bag- 
pipes, yelling of hounds, and shouting of kernes, that 
the whole of the vast glen rang again. The Earl of 
Mar, proud of his ancient lineage, was in James VI. 's 
time, one of the most courteous and gayest of all our 
Scotch nobles. He was the John Erskine to whom 
King James addressed the following characteristic 
letter, bearing date, May 18, 1607 — 

'* Dear Jock, — As I'm gaing to gie an audience this morn- 
ing to the French Ambassador, I desire you to be sae gude as to 
send me a pair of your best silken hose, with the goud clocks at 
them. Your affectionate Cousin, 

JAMES R." 

He was the thirty-fifth Earl of Mar ; the first, as 
far as can be gathered from legendary lore, was 
Murdoch, who lived about the year 1065. On the 
6th September, 17 15, John, the thirty-ninth Earl, 
having marched from Glenlivat, where he had pro- 
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claimed the Chevalier St. George under the title of 
James VIII., erected his Standard on a mound to the 
east of the Invercauld Arms; but owing to the 
enlargement of the palatial establishment, the mound 
was, in i860, covered with the extension of the north 
wing, and the exact spot where the standard was 
raised is marked by a plate and suitable inscription, 
in the octagon window of the commercial room of 
the hotel. The ceremony of erecting the Mar 
Standard was the origin of the well-known Jacobite 
song — 

THE STANDARD ON THE BRAES O' MAR. 

The Standard on the Braes o* Mar 

Is up and streaming rarely ; 
The gath'ring pipe on Lochnagar 
Is sounding lang and clearly. 
The Highlandmen 
Frae hill and glen. 
In martial hue, 
Wi' bonnets blue, 
Wi' belted plaids 
And burnish'd blades, 
Are comin' late and early. 
Wha wadna join our noble chief. 

The Drummond and Glengary : 
Macgregor, Murray, Rollo, Keith, 
Panmure and gallant Harry ; 
Macdonald's men. 
Clan Ranald's men, 
M*Kenzie's men, 
Mac^lvary*s men, 
Strathallan's men, 
The Lowland men 

Of Callender and Airly. 

G 
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Fy, Donald, up and let's awaS 

We canna langer parley ; 
When Jamie's back is at the wa', 
The lad we lo'e sae dearly. 
Well go, we'll go, 
And meet the foe. 
And fling the plaid. 
And swing the blade. 
And forward dash. 
And hack and smash. 
And fley the German carlie. 

The standard was made by the Countess of Mar 
(Frances, daughter of the Duke of Kingston), and 
was of a bright blue colour, having on one side the 
arms of Scotland, richly embroidered in gold, and on 
the other the thistle of Scotland, with these words 
underneath, " No Union," and on the top the ancient 
motto, " Nemo me impune lacessit." You may judge 
if there were not shouting and blowing of trumpets 
when the warlike standard was upreared, and its rich 
silken folds unfurled to the breeze. There were two 
pendants attached to the banner, on one of which 
was inscribed, " For our king and oppressed country ;" 
and on the other, ** For our lives and liberties." As 
the opinions of doctors are said to differ, so no doubt 
do those of the readers of our national history, as to 
whether the sovereigns of the House of Stuart, or 
those of the House of Hanover, were the oppressors 
of their country. 

Hotels. Invercauld Arms (Mr. Alex. McGregor) 
is a palatial building in Castletown, furnished with 
every convenience for the entertainment and comfort 
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of guests. Fife Arms (MacNab). This is also a 
firstclass hotel, on the Auchendryne bank of the 
Clume. It has a beautiful green for lawn-tennis 
attached, and divides the patronage of the travellers 
with its rival on the other side of the water. 

Places of Worship. Established Church (Rev. 
Wm. Gordon), Free (Rev. Thomas Siddie), Roman 
Catholic (Rev. James Paul). 

Banks. A branch of the Union Bank of Scot- 
land — ^agent, Mr. Aitkea 

The places of interest are legion. So, in the first 
place, we will take the stranger westward to the Linn 
of Dee, describing the note-worthy objects as we go 
along. Two miles from the village we come upon the 
CauT Hill, down which pours a rivulet called the Can- 
Burn, on which is a small cascade. Pausing here, 
and looking westward, we see the summits of Caim- 
Toul, Ben-Muidc-Dhui, and Cairngorm. They appeiar 
quite close, in the form of a triangle — Cairngorm 
furthest north, forming the apex, Cairn-Toul at the 
western extremity of the base, and Ben-Muick-Dhui 
at the eastern. 

About a mile and a-half from the Carr we come to 
the Falls of Corrymuliie, which, for picturesque beauty, 
have no equal on Deeside. There is a bridge on the 
load, crossing the ravine through which the water 
rushes. Down the edge of this ravine a zig-zag stair- 
case is cut out, from which, as we descend, the 
cascade can be seen in many varied aspects. At the 
bottom of the glen is a small rustic hut, from which a 
full front view of the falls is obtained — ^the height of 
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the precipice being about sixty feet. The ravine is 
most luxuriantly wooded, and clad with all varieties of 
wild flowers, so that on a sultry day it will be found a 
cool and pleasant retreat. Near by, on the south side 
of the road, is Corrymulzie Cottage, the summer 
residence of the Earl of Fife. The site is 1250 feet 
above sea level, and the wild beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery makes it peculiarly attractive. 
. Pushing westward a short mile, we reach the 
clachan of Inverey, near the junction of the Eye and 
Dee. The glen through which the Eye flows extends 
about eight miles southward, and is well worth visiting. 
A smart walk of twenty minutes will take us to the 
Coloners Cave. This is an excavation in a precipice 
at the edge of the water in which John Farquharson 
of Inverey, popularly known as the Black Colonel, lay 
concealed for several months. There was a price on 
his head for the share he had taken in the battle of 
Killiecrankie, while the Gordons also were after him 
for his raid upon Braickley, which we have already 
detailed in the ballad. This took place in 1689, on 
the same occasion as when Mar Castle was burned, in 
fact the burning of Inverey Castle was the occasion 
that led to the destruction of the former. Colonel 
Farquharson having seen that his house had been 
destroyed, he, the Colonel, having escaped in his 
shirt to a neighbouring wood, afterwards gathered a 
few of his tenantry and followed the dragoons to the 
heights above Mar Castle, when the troopers seeing 
they were pursued, set the castle on fire and retreated. 
In the cave is a curious recess called the "ColoneFs 
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Bed," and in the bed of the stream a smooth hollow 
stone termed the *' Colonel's Basin." Little of the 
castle now remains but heaps of rubbish* and portions 
of a crumbling wall 

The Clachan of Little Inverey is about a mile 
beyond this, and advancing another long mile we reach 
the Linn of Dee, seven miles from the village of 
Braemar. A bridge crosses the Dee at the top of the 
Linn, from which you have a capital view of this great 
natural wonder. The whole body of water, after rolling 
over a shelf of rock, is compressed into a channel so 
narrow that a boy might leap across it The force of 
the current, as may well be supposed, is tremendous, 
and the pool into which the water falls, after escaping 
from its toilings amongst the rocks, is as black as 
Erebus. At twilight, on a quiet summer evening, the 
noise which the Linn makes may be heard miles off. 
From Moore's Life of Byron we learn that the poet 
nearly lost his life while on a visit to the Linn. " As 
he was," says Moore, "scrambling along a declivity 
that overhung the fall, some heather caught his lame 
foot and he fell. Already he was rolling downwards, 
when the attendant luckily caught hold of him, and 
was but just in time to save him from being killed" 
The grandeur of the scenery on Deeside must have 
made a lasting impression on the youthful imagination 
of the poet, as we find in a poem written many years 
afterwards the following passage — 

He who first met the Highlands swelling blue, 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 

G 2 
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Hail in each crag a friend's familiar face, 

And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace. 

Long have I roamed through lands which are not mine, 

Adored the Alp and loved the Apennine, 

Revered Parnassus, and beheld the steep, 

Jove's Ida and Olympus crown the deep ; 

But 'twas not all long ages* lore, nor all 

Their nature held me in their thrilling thrall ; 

The infant rapture still survived the boy. 

And Lochnagar with Ida looked o'er Troy — 

Mixed Celtic memories with the Phrygian mount. 

And Highland linns with Castalie's clear fount. 

We would next take a ramble with the tourist along 
the north side of the river. Having crossed the bridge 
at the Linn we turn eastward, and after a half-hour's 
walk reach the Lui, a tributary of the Dee. Ascend- 
ing the stream, the traveller will see some fine water- 
falls, and Glen Lui, as the water basin is called, 
stretches away north, and is connected by a footpath 
with Glen-Derry — hence to Speyside. Ben-Muick- 
Dhui and Cairngorm may be visited by going up 
Glen-Lui for about five miles, when the glen branches 
into two ; the one running east being Glen-Derry, and 
the one to the west Glen-Luibeg. By ascending the 
latter we come to the foot of Ben-Muick-DhuL 

Leaving the Lui, and still going eastward, we come 
upon AUen-o'-Quoich, on a broad haugh at the foot of 
a hill called Cairn-a-Drochel. It is the residence of 
the Earl of Mar's factor, and suffered grievous damage 
in the flood of 1829. Near this the water of Quoich 
joins the Dee. Not far from its mouth is the Linn of 
Quoich, a specimen of nature's workmanship no 
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Stranger should neglect seeing. From a foot-bridge 
thrown across the Linn an excellent view can be 
obtained The spectator is fascinated by the way in 
which the water comes whirling and twisting in zig-zag 
course down the narrow and rock-bound channel it 
has excavated for itself. The action of the \\ ater has 
cut out of its rocky bed a series of hollow cavities with 
a nicety that a stone polisher might well envy. To 
the form which these cavities have assumed, namely 
that of the ancient " quaich or caup," the stream owes 
its name. The largest of these cavities is called the 
" Earl of Mar's Punch BowL" The story concerning 
it is — "At the memorable hunt in Mar Forest, im- 
mediately before the raising of the standard of rebellion 
at Braemar, the Jacobite Earl and his large party of 
nobles and followers mustered at the Quoich. The 
Earl caused an anker of whisky, boiling water, and 
honey, to be compounded in the large natural basin 
at the Linn, each individual as he filed past dipped 
his horn into the monster bowl, and drained it to the 
success of the Chevalier. The bowl has now lost the 
bottom, and the water of the stream rushing in, hisses 
and sputters up its sides in a way that conjures up to 
the spectator's imagination the witches' caldron in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of Macbeth. From the Linn a 
foot-track goes up Glen-Quoich, and then across into 
Glen-Derry, through Ault-Deu-Lochan, and thence to 
Speyside. About a quarter-of-a-mile above the Linn 
are the Falls of the Quoich, a very fascinating spec- 
tacle. On the occasion of our visit, while we were 
sitting on a rock, and about a hundred yards below. 
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watching the volume of water bounding over the pre- 
cipice, and scattering its feathery spray on the 
surrounding rocks and trees, the extremity of a rain- 
bow suddenly leapt into existence right aslant the 
cataract, recalling to our mind Byron's description of 
a similar phenomenon, so graphically rendered in a 
single line : — 

Love watching madness with unalterable mein. 

A short distance west from the Quoich is old Mar 
Lodge, formerly a seat of the Earl of Fife. It is a 
princely mansion, with a beautiful lawn in front, while 
a dense dark wood forms the background. It suffered 
great damage in the flood of 1829. The land was 
torn up or covered with sand and shingle, part of the 
house was undermined, and the stately bridge which 
spanned the river just opposite the Porter's Lodge was 
swept away. It has been replaced by a wooden one ; 
but as the right of crossing by it is reserved for the earl 
and his friends, we must retrace our steps to the Linn 
of Dee, or ford the river. We selected the latter 
course, as the day was fine and the river low, the cool 
water having an invigorating effect after our long walk. 

The Hill of Morrone, which rises to the south-west 
of the village of Braemar, will repay the exertion of 
the climber by the magnificent view he will obtain 
from its summit. The Lion's Face, opposite Inver- 
cauld House, Craig-Coynoch and Craig-Nich (the Hill 
of the Eagles), near Corrymulzie, may also be ascended 
as a morning's exercise. The tourist, however, am- 
bitious to ascend the loftier mountains of Lochnagar, ] 
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Ben-Muick-Dhui, or Cairngorm, ought not to attempt 
the enterprise without a guide. Two or three years 
ago a clergyman perished in endeavouring to cross 
unaided the ridges of Lochnagar; while an artizan 
fell over a precipice of the same mountain, and in the 
same year, and was killed. The guides to be found in 
Braemar are not only trustworthy but intelligent men, 
whose companionship will greatly enhance the pleasure 
of the expedition. There is a road running south 
along the banks of the Clunie, going by the Spital of 
Glenshee to Perth. By this road Glen-Callater may 
be reached, and from it is found the easiest route to 
Lochnagar — but again we say, secure a guide. 

The Linn of Dee is the terminus of the carriage- 
road, and few visitors go farther up than this, which is 
sixty-four miles distant from Aberdeen. Above this 
the banks of the Dee are, for a little way, accessible on 
horseback ; and on hardy highland ponies used to 
the country, visitors may ride nearly the whole way to 
the very source. Above the Linn, about a mile, are 
two houses, which are the last human habitations to 
be seen till you cross over to Badenoch — save per- 
chance during the summer in some green glen, the 
traveller may light on a shepherd's lonely shieling. 

About four miles above the Linn, the Dee, which 
has hitherto run almost from west to east, suddenly 
curves to the north, and continues in that direction to 
its source. At this bend in the river a footpath 
strikes off to Glen-Tilt and Blair- Athole, the blue peak 
of Ben-y-Gloe being visible from this spot. Following 
the course of the Dee northward, we see the summits 
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of Caim-Toul, Ben-Muick-Dhui, and Cairngorm right 
before us. As we advance the glen becomes narrower 
and more steep, whfle the trees that hitherto fringed 
the banks have disappeared The hill on the west of 
the dark and silent glen, into which we have now 
entered, is Cairn-Toul ; that on the east Ben-Muidc- 
Dhui — ^with the exception of Ben-Nevis, the highest of 
British mountains. From the flanks of these moun- 
tains, more especially from Cairn-Toul, various torrents 
rush down to join the Dee. As we advance the path 
grows more rugged, and the rocks close in from either 
side with threatening aspect ; while the infant waters 
of the river grow gradually less, till we reach the well- 
springs of the Dee, in the bosom of Ben-Muick-Dhui, 
nearly four thousand feet above sea-level. 

Our task is ended, crude and imperfect we must 
confess, but where is the pen or the pencil that could 
faithfully reproduce the wild and picturesque beauty, 
the sublime grandeur, and the endless variety of the 
scenes through which we have endeavoured to guide 
the reader ? In conclusion, we cannot help reflecting 
what a change a century's civilization has wrought 
among the inhabitants — more especially of Upper 
Deeside. In the former time, the denizens of Mar, 
speaking their native Gaelic, uncombed and unlettered, 
preyed upon their wealthier neighbours in the low- 
lands, or fought with each other. At the present day, 
the people are not only abreast of their neighbours in 
dvilized pursuits and habits, but are even more 
courteous and intelligent than their countrymen in 
many a lowland district. If the old kateran chiefs 
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were to rise from their graves, they would assuredly 
fail to recognise ought of their native Mar, save the 
everlasting hills — which hold their own against all 
innovation. What a panorama of human weal and 
woe have Ben-Muick-Dhui and Caim-Toul witnessed 
since the Creation ! Paraphrasing the Laureates 
refrain in his poem, "The Brook," we hear them 
murmuring : — 

Men may come, and men may go, 
But we stand here for ever. 
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THE HISTORY 



OF 



CJ?e 25aron of Petfobbils 



QUHA WAS 



WIRRIET BY HIS AWIN CAT. 



Some men said inclosde he had 
A sperit that him an an s were made. 
Of thingis that he would enquyre ; 
But he was fool withoutten weir, 
That gave traist to that creature : 
For Feynds are of silk nature 
That they to mankynde have envie. 

Barbour. 
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The braif aid Baron is layd in graif, 

Jesu be praisit that his saul beis saif ! 

Na haly priest leint our his hede, 

To schrive his sinnis on ane dying bed, 

Na beids were tauld, na bell was rung, 

Na haly messe was our him sang, 

Bot Sanct Devenick heard the piercing prajrir 

That he raisit to hevin in his bitter despayr, 

And gained it ane blissit welcum thair. 

The Baron was ane stalwart Knicht 

As was evir in armour schene bedicht ; 

In mony ane battail he had bene. 

And mony ane bluidy deth had sene. 

In civil strife, and onTorraign strand, 

Quhen striving to free the Haly land. 

And to plant the banner of the Haly Ruid 

Quhair the Cross of Christ on Calvary stuid 

In you the he was of temper my Id, 

Thoch that he was ane favorite chyld ; 

Bot in manhuidis prime his heart was seired, 

By the grieffs that he felt and the dome that he feired. 

His ladye was tome frae his syde, 

Quhen fuirding the river quhair it was deep and wide ; 

And evir thairafter her drouning cry 

Stuid the Baron instead of ane lullaby. 

As he cursit himselff, on his sleiples bedde, 

For refusing to listen to the Ladyis redde. 
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Few yeirs had gone by quhen his onlie sone, 

The ymage of hir quha was deid and gone, 

Fell deidlie seik and witherit away, 

Quhill he passit to the realm of eternall day. — 

As the worthless weid is evir fund 

To cling maist clossely to the grand, 

Sa the flouir of fayrest hue and forme. 

Is the first upruited by the storme. 

For mony ane lang day the Baron did seem 

Like ane man that strugglis with ane feirful dreim ; 

To few he spak, and on fewer he lukit, 

And frae nane ane word of denyall he braikit. 

The sone shone bricht, but he culd nocht see 

The joy that it lichtit in the puir man*s ee ; 

The flouirs put furth thair levis gay, 

But thair bewtie for him hed passit away ; 

The birdis carollit their sweetist sang, 

As they sailit the hevin*s blue arch alang. — 

Na sicht could he see, nor sound could he hear, 

Bot was lost on his deidenit ee and ear. 



O, quha is this that with sic speid 
Is rydand on ane fierie steid ? 
Down, down he comes to the river*s sydc, 
And now he plonges in its tide. 
"Arouse ye, Petfoddils, arouse and see 
Ane ruyall herauld quha cums to thee. 
To all that it is our kingis command 
To tell that it is nobill and guid in the land. 
To muster against the reiving Dane, 
And drive him back to schippis again." 



The Baron sits in his Castill ha'. 

And his hair is als quhyte as the virgin snaw, 
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His ene erst sa bright are glasst and dim, 

And the strength has fled fra ilk manly limb ; 

Borne down by age, and toyll, and care, 

With na leif heart his grieffs to share, 

He livit alane amang living men. 

Nor socht their favour, nor feud to gain. 

The countrie round had cause to bless 

The hand that relievit the puir in distress, 

And his castell yett stuid wide and free 

To all that thair socht herberye ; 

But frae nane of all that his bountie fed, 

Or that under his ruif was sheltered, 

Wald the Baron tak heid to ane blessing sincere. 

Or to words of thanks or of prayse give ear. 

Thoch his deids were guid his words were stern— 

Bot for ane living thing ye micht discern 

That kindness still sum place of rest 

Did hald within his lanely breast ; 

For frae morning till even on the tabill their satt 

Besides him ane grim bot ane favourite catt. 

It happenit ance on ane winteris nicht, 

Quhen na mone nor starre shed any ray of licht. 

That ane ancient man of stalwart forme 

Socht shelter frae the cuming storm. 

The Pilgrim's scrip and staff he bore. 

And the hat decorit with schellis he wore 

In eastern land he had travelled far. 

And tydings he brocht of the Haly War. 

He tauld quhat laydis of hie degree 

Thair livit with the knichts in lemanrie ; 

He tauld quhat seis of heathen bluid 

War shed by the soldiours of the Haly Ruid, 

And quhat sangis of joy war raisit quhen 

The sepulchre was rescuit frae the Saracen. 

But when that blessit name he spak 

That savit the warld fra sin and wrak, 
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The Baronis catt raisit ane awsum yell, 
That soundit als loud as ane sacring bell ; 
And the fyir flew fast frae her feirfull ene 
Als fierce and als bricht as the levin schene. 
The Palmer rasit his staff" on hie, 
And he strak at the cat with that trustie tree ; 
Bot scho fled fra the ha* with ane cry of despayr, 
And shelter scho socht but na man could tell quhair. 
The Palmer exultandlie tumit to the licht, 
Bot the brow of the Baron grew black as the nicht. 
"Quhat ho ! thair my vassals how stand ye aluif? 
Is it sa that regaird for your master ye pruif ? 
Ga, see that vile stroller ance mair on his way — 
He will speid on his road ere the dawning of day ! " 
The sky was sa black that the eird seemit all 
Wrappit round in ane dismall funeral pall, 
The wind blew loud, and the choking drift 
Drave fiercely alang throcht the troublit lift, 
Quhen the agit man with tryalls besett 
Was tumit away fra the castill yett. 

He lookit around, but na meith culd he see, 
To guide quhair he wald have lykit to be. 
Till he fand the path fra the Carlin den. 
And hope for ane breiff* space upliftit him then. 
For ane lemand licht schone befoir him sa cleir. 
That he thocht he wald sune enjoy the cheir, 
Quhilk belated wicht, quhither laird or loun, 
Ay receaves fra the foulk at the Westertoun. 
Bot the licht that he saw was fra na mortal flame 
To guide him alang to ane earthly hame, 
Sune it dancit before him with flickering ray, 
And then in the darkness it meltit away. 
The Palmer still strugglit against the gale, 
But quhen at the last his strength did fail. 
He offerit up ane fervent prayir 
To Him quha can othir stryke or spair, 
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Till he swunit away in the sleep of dethe — 

And beneath ane snaw wreath closit his brethe. 

Bot befoir he sunk to his peacefiill rest 

He crossit his arms upon his breist, 

Sa that they quha fand him micht eithlie see 

That ane faythfiill Christain man was he. 

The morning dawned als clear and fayr 

As gif storme had nevir vexit the air. 

The Baron's vassals, then socht to trace 

The Palmer to his resting-place. 

And they fand him there als pale and chill 

As the winding-scheit he was swaithit intill. 

Quhen the Baron was tauld that the Palmer was dead. 

Quhatevir he thocht, na word he said, 

Bot, ** Hie ye hence with your picks and shuils, 

And bury him ddp at Sanct Devenick's muils." 

They diggit ane graif, and laid him there, 
Without haly psalme or voice of prayir ; 
And his resting-place may still be seen, 
For thair the grass growis rank and green. 

Twice seven days had cum and gane. 
And the Baron walkit furth alane, 
And he passed the furd of Auchinzell 
As he heard the jow of the vesper bell, 
Quhen his favorite cat gaed fleeing by. 
Nor heidit the Baronis kindlie cry. 
He marvellit sair how this culd be, 
For the lyik before he did never see. 

At nicht as the Baron lanesum satt, 
Hame cam his grim and gruesome catt, 
Scho jumpit up to hir customed place. 
And grimly glowerit in the Baronis face. 
He frownit on her with upliftit hand, 
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And bade hir to tell at his command 
How it was that he saw her skirring the moss 
That la)ris at the fute of the Twa-mile-Cross, 
Then out spak the catt with ane feirfuU rair — 
"Quhair ye saw me ance ye sail see me na mair !** 
Syne she fixed on his craig like ane Fure fra hell, 
And doun the agit Baron fell. 
His servants heard his despayring cry, 
And speedily to his help did hie, 
Bot befoir they enterit the Baron was dead, 
And furth his cruel catt had fled. 
But how scho escapit, or quhair scho had flawin, 
Was nevir to mortal creature knawin. 

Ye quha this dulesome tale shall heir. 

Be warnit by it what ye haif to feir, 

Gif on earthly thingis ye fix your luve. 

And nocht on the blessit thingis abuve ; 

For our pleasures here are bot sendyll true, 

And aften they leave us cause to rue. 

And aft, when men think they are sure of a friend. 

They bot nurse in their breastis ane disguisit feynd — 

Had Petfoddils but duly thocht on that, 

He had never been wirriet be ane catt. 
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Awsum — appaling. 
Bedicht — dad. 
Belated — benighted. 
Dulesome — sorrowful. 
Eird — earth. 
Elhlie— easily. 
Erst — ^formerly. 
Flichtering — quivering. 
Gruesome — ugly. 
Herberye — shelter . 
Lanesome — lonely. 
Lemand — blazing. 



Levin — lightning. 
Lief — beloved. 
Meith — mark. 
Messe— mass. 
Quhill— until. 
Redde — advice. 
Ruid— cross. 
Sacring — consecrating 
Schene — bright. 
Sendyll — seldom. 
Shrive — confess. 
Yett— gate. 



NOTE. 



The foregoing story has no other foundatian than a tradition 
which sets forth that an old Laird of Pitfoddels had a favourite 
cat — that on one occasion he saw his cat scampering through 
"the Clash," a piece of boggie ground behind the north-east 
shoulder of the Two-mile cross — that when the cat afterwards 
jumped up on his table, as was her custom, he asked what she 
had been about where he had seen her — and that the cat answered 
"Whare ye saw me ance ye sail see me nae mair," and forth- 
with worried him to death. Tradition points out a solitary grave 
beside "Daveny's Meels," not far from the site of the old Castle 
of Pitfoddels. Its tenant, however, was no holy Palmer, but a 
fellow who used to endeavour to make a lie pass current by pray- 
ing that he might be buried out of sight of kirk or kirkyard if his 
tale were untrue. When his funeral arrived at the place alluded 
to, his corpse became so heavy that the mourners were forced to 
bury it there, and thus was his oft-repeated prayer complied with. 
At the present day his grave is beyond the reach of church 
superintendence, although it made a narrow escape from the 
tower of the recently erected Kirk of Nigg. —January, 1839. 
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